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PENNSYLVANIA—IN 1708. | The river Dexawanre is navigable 300 miles at least, 
_ | in small vessels; so high Mr. Pen has gone up it him- 


Tus following account of the Province is taken from | self, as he was pleased to acquaint the writer of this 
a work which is rarely to be met with, entitled “The | treatise. It rises in the mountains, in the western parts 


British Empire, in America,” &c. by J. Oldmixon. It of this continent, near the Iroquoise, and runs parallel 
: : . | with Susquehanaugh river in Maryland; the latter falling 
contains an account of all the Provinces and West India | into the bay of Cheseapeak, not far from where Delaware 
Islands, at that early period. The author says in his | river discharges itself into the bay that bears its name. 
preface, that he was honored with the friendship of Wm. a “meng oe ~ ee = a. ance 
Perxx, from whom, as well as others, he obtained much | P°®™ D8Y; COS RES SHRG Waben Ls Shes. 7 
‘eA : : | both divide themselves, near the Falls, into two great 
of his information. Although not exactly correct in all | branches; and between them flows the Schcolkill,which 
its descriptions, the account wiki probably amuse some | runs into the Delaware at Philadelphia. These are the 
of our readers. sabi | only Rivers of note in this Province; the rest are rather 
: 7 2 | creeks than rivers; the south side of the Delaware a- 
Tus is not the least considerable of our American | bounding with them, as well as the north; of which we 
Colonies; and for the few years that the tract of land, | have spoken in the last article. 


which goes by this name, has been inhabited, we be-| We do not find any counties in the western part of 


lieve none has thrived more, nor is more rich& populous. 

The propr‘etary, William Pen, Esq. is the son of Sir 
William Pen, who commanded the English fleet, in con- 
junction witb other Admirals, in the time of the Rump; 
whom Oliver sent with Col. Venables to Hispaniola; and 
though that expedition failed through the ij] conduct of 
Venables, Mr. Pen, for he was not then knighted, was 


| this country; the first town we come to below the Falls, 
| is Newton; and next to it is Pensberry, over against Bur- 
‘lington, in West New-Jersey. Here’s a small creek, but 
|nevera oneat Newton. This part of the Delaware is 
| called the Freshes. The next creck is Neshimenck, 
| then Portquessin, then Pemmapeka; between which 
|} and Towcauny creek, is Franctford, which seems to be 


generally said to have behaved himself with equal wis-!q Dutch village, or a Swedish; for both Swedes and 
dom and courage. He afterwards fellin with the roya- | pytch inhabit several places in Pensylvania. The 
lists upon the King’s restoration, and commanded the | gwedes seated themselves mostly in the creeks I have 
fleet under the Duke of York, in the first Dutch war, | been speaking of, about the Freshes. The Dutch plan- 
having sometime before received the honour of Knight- | ted near the bay. This place is also called Oxford, and 
hood; and dying not long after, was buried in Redcliff | here is a Church of England congregation, supplyed by 
church in Bristol. — For the services he had done the | the Ministers of Philadelphia, there being none yet sent 
King and Nation, his son, the ingenious William Pen, | {9 the town, which consists of about 150 houses. From 
Esq. solicited a grant of this Province; but having | Towcauny, having past Mill-creek, we come to 
declared himself the head of the people in England, cal- Parcape.raza, the Capital of this Colony, dignify’d 
led Quaxens, he met with great difficulties in obtaining | with the name of a City. ’Tis indeed most commodi- 
this pattent; which he at last procured, bearing date the | ousiy situated between two navigable rivers, the Dela- 
4th of March, 1680-1, and gave his name to the whole | ware and Schoolkill. It has two fronts on the water; 
country, which is from him called _Pensylvania in the | one on the East-side facing the Schoolkill, and the oth- 
original grant, by the King’s authority. But before we | er on the West, facing the Delaware. The Eastern 
proceed further in its history, we must give the reader | part is most populous on account of the Schoolkill, 
some idea of the province. | which is boatable 100 miles above the Falls. Each front 
PEeNsYLvania consists of all that tract of land in A- | of the city, as it was laid out, was a mile long, and two 
merica, with ail Islands thereunto belonging; that is | from river to river. The street that runs along the riv- 
to say, from the beginning of the fortieth degree of | er Schoolkillis three-quarters of a mile inlength. The 
north latitude unto the forty-third degree of north | houses are very stately; the wharves and warehouses 
latitude, whose eastern bounds, from twelve English | numerous and convenient. And as Philadelphia flour. 
miles above Newcastle (alias Delaware-Town) runs all | ished so much at first, that there were near 100 houses 
along upon the side of Delaware river. So that ’tis | and cottages within less than a years time, so since the 
bounded on the East by the river and bay of Delaware, foundatien of this city, A. D. 1682, it has made answer. 
and the Eastern sea; on the North, by West New-Jer- | able progress; the number of houses being computed 
sey, or rather New York, for it goes a great way above |to be 1200 now. They are generally well built, and 
the Jerseys; on the West, by the Indian nations about have large orchards and gardens. The lund on which it 
the heads of Susquahanaugh and Delaware rivers; and | stands is high and firm, and the conveniency of coves, 
on the South by Maryland; and reaches from Pensber- | docks, and springs, has very much contributed to the 
ry, near the falls of Delaware river, to Cape Hinlope, | commerce of this place,where many rich merchants now 
at the mouth of Delaware bay, near 150 miles—but it | live; and we have been informed some of them are so 


runs along like a strip of land, being very much crowd- 
ed in breadth by Maryland. 


wealthy, that they keep their Coaches. The town was 
laid out and a draught taken of it by Mr. Tho. Holme, 





We should have made mention of the first Inhabitants | SurveyorGeneral of the Province, which lies now before 
of this country, and the first discoverers; but what we me; it seems to be a very fair plan, and if it was all built 
have particularly to say of either the ene or the other, | would make a great and beautiful city; the ‘streets be- 
we shall relate in the further prosecution of this history, | ing broad, and so long all of them that they reach from 
and continue our Geographical description of it. | river to river; acompass of ground which is large enough 
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to make a city for all the inhabitants of the northern col- 
onies, perhaps not excluding New England. Ships may 
ride here in 6 or 7 fathom water, with very good an- 
chorage. The land about it is a dry, wholesome level. 
All owners of 1000 acres of ground and upwards, have 
their houses in the two fronts, facing the rivers, and in 
the High street, running from the middle of the one 
front to the middle of the other. Every owner of 5000 
acres has about an acre in front; and the smaller pur- 
chasers, about halfan acre in the backward streets. By 
which means the least has room enough for a house, 
garden and small orchard. The High-streetis 100 foot 
broad; so is the Broad street, which is in the middle of 
the city, running from north to south. In the centre is 
a square of 10 acres, for the State-house, Market-house, 
School-house, and chief Meeting-house for the Quakers: 
The Lord Proprietary being of that profession, ’tis not 
strange, that most of the first English inhabitants were 
of the same opinion. The persecution rais’d by the Po- 
pish faction and their adherents in England, against Pro- 
testant Dissenters, was very hot when Mr. Pen obtain’d 
a grant of this territory, and the Quakers flocked to it, 
as an Azylum, from the rage of their enemies. But 
since the glorious Revolution, people have transported 
themselves to the Plantations, to enrich, and not to save 
themselves from injustice and violence at home. 

Men of all principles have settled in this place, as well 
as others; and there are so many Orthodex professors, 
that there’s a great church in Philadelphia, for the ex- 
ercise of Religion, according to the discipline of the 
Church of England; and some of them have clamour’d 
lately very much for an Organ, to the great offence of 
the Brethren. We do not use this word out of contempt, 
but to avoid that of distinction, which is too scandalous 
for a serious history. The church here is called Christ 
church, and the congregation is very numerous. His 
late Majesty was pleas’d to allow the Minister £50 per 
annum, besides the voluntary subscriptions of the in- 
habitants. The School-master has an allowance of £30 
perannum. The pattent for them was taken out at the 
charge of the Society before-mention’d. Here are be- 
sides this several Meeting-houses, as a Quaker’s, Pres- 
byterian, Anabaptist, and a Swedish church. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Evans is now Minister of Philadelphia. His 
assistant is Mr. Thomas; School-master, Mr. Club.— 
‘There are at least 700 persons of the Orthodex church. 

In each quarter of this city is a square of 8 acres, to 
be for the like uses as Moorfields in London: and in the 
plan there are eight Streets, that run from front to front, 
parallel with High-street, and twenty streets, that run 
cross the city from side to side; both of which are 30 
foot broad. But we cannot suppose that near a tenth 
part of this ground is taken up, considering all the eight 
streets are two miles, and the twenty, one mile long, 
besides the fronts, and High-street and Broad-street.— 
The Dock is formed by an inlet of the river Delaware, 
at the south corner of the front, and has a bridge over it 
atitsentrance. Several Crecks run inte the city out of 
the two rivers. 

Here the Assemblies and Courts of Judicature are 
kept, and the trade and business of the province is chief: 
ly manag’d, as in all capitals. Here is a beautiful Key, 
above 200 foot square; to which a ship of 500 tan may 
lay her broad-side. Here are most sorts of Trades and 
Mechanicks, as well as Merchants and Planters; and con- 
sidering ’tis the youngest capital in our English Ameri- 
ca, ’tis far from being the least considerable. It gives 
name to the country about it; for the remaining part of 
Philadelphia is divided into Shires, there being 5 more 
besides Philadelphia county, as Buckingham, Chester, 
Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex. 

At a little distance from Philadelphia, is a pleasant 
hill, very well wooded, on the banks of the Schoolkill, 
call’d Fair Mount. Wioco, half a mile from the town, 
is a Swedish settlement; where the people of the nation 
have a meeting-house for religious worship—they have 
another at Tenecum. But whether these places are in 










Buckingham or Philadelphia county, we have not learn- 
ed. Indeed where there are so few inhabitants, there’s 
more vanity and ostentation in dividing the country into 
shires, than real use and necessity; and if we do it, ’ls 
purely out of complaisance to the humor of the people. 
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Within land lies Radnor or Welsh town, finely situa- 


ted, and well built, containing near 50 families. In this 
place is a congregation of Church of England-men, but 


no settled minister. In these two counties are several 
other creeks; as Darby creek, &c. morsland lies be- 


tween that and another nameless creck. From whence 


passing along by Jtidloyer, we come to Chester town, 
which also gives name toa county. The number of 
families in this division, as well as in the others, Lt have 
not heard; but by the computation of the number of 
souls in all the province, they cannot exceed 200. This 
place is called Uplands, and has a church dedicated to 
St. Paul, with a numerous congregation of orthodex 
professors, whose minister is Mr. Hen. Nicholls; his in- 
come paid by the befere-mention’d society, £50 a year. 
They are about erecting a school here, dependent on 
the minister. There’s another little town at the mouth 
of acreek, called Chichester. Below that is a great 
creek, which we may be sure belong’d to the Dutch, by 
the name that is given it, Brandywine. Were’s room e- 
nough to lay up the whole Navy Royal of England, 
there being from four to eight fathom water in this 
creek. Between Brandywine and Christina, is an lron 
mill—what advantage it has been to the proprietors we 
know not, and suppose we should have heard of it, had 
it been considerable. 

Next to Brandywine is Christina creek; where, when 
the Swedes inhabited this and the other side ef the Del- 
aware, they had a town which served them instead.of a 
Capital, and the Governour resided, if we may give cre- 
dit to Monsieur Robbe, in his account of La Nouvelle 
Swede, which included part of this country, and part of 
the Jerseys. This is avery large creek, but the village 
is inconsiderable. The Swedes had however a church 
here not longago. Between this and the next creek is 
Newcastle town—from whence the adjoining county 
takes itsname. ’Tis inhabited by English and Dutch, 
and is the next town for bigness and trade to Philadel- 
phia, containing 300 families. Here’s a church built, 
and a congregation, most of which are Welsh. Mr. Ross 
was lately minister. ‘The Dutch have a church in this 
town. 


Next to it is St. George’s, then Black-bird creek, and 


| over against it lies a little island, call’d Road Island, in 


the Delaware, where there is in tbat place 10 fathom 
water. Apaquamany creek is henour’d with the name 
ofariver. There’s another creek, so call’d, and they 
are distinguish’d from one another by the name of North 
and South. The inhabitants have built a church, but 
*tis not endow’d or supply’d with a minister. Passing 
by Bombays point, and Duck creek, we come to Kent 


| county, in which are Cranebrook, Dover, Murden, and 


Mispellivin creeks. At Dover isa church of England 
congregation; the minister, Mr. Thomas Crawford, who 
has £50 a year, paid by the society. In the Bay of Del- 
aware, which is here about 7 leagues over, Cedar creek 
is by some dignify’d with the name ofariver, ’Tis the 
first in Sussex county, where we find Plum point and 
Lewis creek. 

The Villages hereabouts are very thin, the English 
inhabiting that part of the province that lies on the up- 
per rivers; and since their settlements in Pensylvania, 
the Dutch and Swedes have made very little or no pro- 
gress in their plantations, whereas the English have en- 
creas’d so much, that there are now above 25,000 souls 
of that nation in this cclony, and their numbers are year- 
ly augmented. About three miles below Lewis’ creek 
is the line of partition, which divides Pensylvania from 
Maryland. The Society of Adventurers we shall have 
occasion to speak of hereafter, had a Whalery near Lew- 
is’s town, but this will more properly be mention’d, 
when we come to treat of the trade of the place. 
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We shall avoid needless repetitions,and when we have | 
given the reader an idea of the Indians in any one part 
of America, of the soi', climate, and trade, if that idea | 
will serve for any other, we sha!l be glad to save him the | 
trouble of reading it under another article. But though | 
*tis probable the New-York and Virginia Indians have a 
great deal ofagreement, as to their language, manners, 
and customs, with those of Pensylvania, as the climate 
and soil of the latter agree with those of Virginia and 
New-York; yet we having a very particular account of | 
these things written by Mr. Pen himself, in a letter, da- 
ted the 16th August, 1683, at Philadelphia, *twill not be 
unwelcome to the curious, to see what he has said of 
this country. To which we shall add, what others have 
also written, or told us, as far as we could depend on 
their authority. 

We shall begin with the Climate and Soil, and treat 
first of the Climate. We see by its latitude that ’tis 
ata like distance from the Sun with Naples in Italy, 
and Montpellier in France. The air is sweet and clear, 
the Heavens serene, and Mr. Pen, who had been in the 
southern parts of France, compares the face of them in 
Pensylvania to that in those provinces. The Fall be- 
gins about the 24th of October, and lasts till the begin- 
ning of December, being like a mild Spring in England. 
Frosty weather and extream cold seasons have been 
known there, as in the year 1681, but the sky was always 
clear, and the air dry, cold, piercing, and hungry. The 
river Delaware was then frozen over, tho it is near two 
miles bread at Philadelphia. From March to June the 
Spring lasts, without gusts of wind, refresh’d with gen- 
tle showers and a fine sky, but the weather there, as 
in England, is mere inconstant than in the other seasons. 
The heats are extraordinary in the Summer months, Ju- 
ly, August, and September, but mitigated by cool bree- 
zes. The wind is south-west during the summer, but 
generally north-westerly, spring, fall, and winter. If 
easterly or southerly winds raises mists, foggs, or va- 
pours, in two hours time they are blown away. 

The Soil of this tract of land is various—in some pla- 
ces ’tis a yellow and black sand, poor and rich; in oth- 
ers, a loomy gravel; in others, a fast fat earth, like the 
vales in England, especially by inland brooks and riv- 
ers, where the lands are generally three to one richer 
than those that lye by navigable rivers. There’s also a- 
nother soil in many parts of the province, as a black ha- 
zel mould ona stony bottom. The earth is not only 
fruitful and fat, but easy to be clear’d, because the roots 
of the trees lye almost on the surface of the ground. 

We have already observ’d how Pensylvania abounds 





in rivers, the waters of which are good, both the rivers | 


and breoks having gravelly and stony bottoms. ‘There 
are also Mineral waters, that operate in the same man- 
ner with those of Barnet and North-hall. These springs 
are about two miles frem Philadelphia. 

The natural product of the country, of vegetables, 
are trees, fruits, plants, flowers. The trees of most 
note are the black walnut, cedar, cypress, chesnut, pop- 
lar, gumwood, hickory, sassafras, ash, beech, and oak 
of several sorts, as red, white and black, Spanish chest- 
nut, and swamp, the most durable of themall. Here 
are some excellent Shrubs, as shumack,. snakeroot, sas- 
saparilla, Calamus Arramaticus, jallop and spruce cran- 
berries. 

The fruits that grow naturally in the woods, are the 
white and black mulberry, chestnuts, wallnuts, plums, 
strawberries, hurtleberries, and grapes of several kinds. 
The great red grape, call’d the fox-grape, is commend- 
ed by Mr. Pen; and he thinks it would make excellent 
wine, if not so sweet, yet little inferior to the Frontiniac, 
it tasts like that grape, but differs in colour. There’s 
a white kind of muscadel, and a little black grape, like 
the cluster-grape in England. Peaches are prodigious- 
ly plentiful in this province, and as good as any in Eng- 
land, except the Newington peach. 

The artificial produce of the country is wheat, barley, 
cats, rye, pease, beans, squashes, pumkins, water-mel- | 












ons, musmellons, apples, pears, plums, cherries, apri- 
cocks, carrots, turnips, parsnips, cabbiges, colwarts, po- 
atees, radishes as bigg as parsnips, onions, cucumbers; 
as also quinces, currants, Indian corn, hemp, flax, and 
tobacco, of which more hereafter. 

As tothe fertility of the soil, this instance is sufficient 
to prove it—one Mr. Edward Jones, whose plantation 
was on the Schoolkill in the infancy of the colony, had, 
with ordinary cultivation, for one grain of English bar- 
ley, seventy stalks and ears of that corn. ’Tis common 
from one bushel sown here to .reap 40, often 50, and 
sometimes 60—three pecks of wheat sows an acre. 

Of livlng creatures, fish, fowl], and beasts of the wood, 
there are divers sorts, some for feod and profit, and 
some for profit only. For foed as well as profit, are the 
elk, as big asa small ox, deer bigger than ours in Eng- 
land, beaver, racoon, rabbits, squirrels; and some eat 
young bear, and commend it, but ’tis likely their 
tasts are as barbarous as their food. Here’s plenty of 
oxen, cows, and sheep, insomuch that some Farmers 
have 3 and 4G0 ina flock. The creatures*fer profit on- 
ly, by skin or fur, or for carriage and sale, are the wild 
cat, panther, otter, wolf, fox, fisher, minx, muskrat; and 
to name the noblest last, horses, some very good and 
shapely enough, which are exported to Barbadoes, and 
is one 6fthe best merchandise shipp’d off from hence-for 
that, or the other sugar is'ands. . 

Of Fowl-—here is the land-turtle, (40 or 50 pound 
weight) pheasants, heath-birds, pidgeons, patridges,and 
black-birds in such flocks, that they even darken the 
air. A certain inhabitant of the province writes—that 
pidgeons settle in such prodigious multitudes, they make 
the large arms‘bf trees bend ready to break, and more have 
been kill'd at a shot, than were corns of shot in the peice. 
Of Water-lFowl, here are swans, geese, white and grey, 
brands, ducks, and teal, snipe, and Curleus in great 
numbers; but the duck and teal excel any of their kind 
in other countries. 

This, as wef as other American provinces, abounds 
with Fish, which the bay and river of Delaware most 
plentifully supply themwith. Sturgeon,herring,roch,shat, 
catshead, sheepshead, eles, sthelts, & pearch are caught 
in abundance in the bay, and in the river below the 
Freshes; andetrout in the inland rivers. Oysters, crabbs, 
cockles, conks, and muscles are plenty here. Some 
Oysters are six inches long, and Ceckles as big as stew- 
ing oysters, with which a rich broth is made—but we 
hope the labour, temperance, continence, health and 
virtue of this people render the use of such broths very 
rare. Whale-fishing has been attempted here by the 
society, of which 1 shall say more in its due place—a 
company of whalers were employ’d, whales caught, and 
oyl made; but that trade was of no long continuance, it 
being found to be expensive and uncertain. 

There are divers medicinal plants to cure swellings, 
burnings, cuts, &c. and several that smell very pleasant- 
ly, as the wild mirtle and others. 

The woods are adorn’d with flowers, excellent both 
for colour, greatness, figure, and variety. 

The ancient inhabitants of this territory come next to 
be treated of. The Jndians are generally tall, streight, 
well-built, and of singular proportion. Of complexion 
black, but by design, as the gypsies in England. They 
anoint themselves with Bears fat clarify’d; and using ne 
defence against the Sun or weather, their skins are 
swarthy. Their eye is little and black. As to their fa- 
ces, Mr. Pen says, The thick lip and flat nose, so fre- 
quent with the East-Indians and Blacks, are not com- 
mon to them; for I have seen as comely European-like 
faces among them of both sexes, as on our side the sea; 
and truly an Italian complexion has not much more of 
the white, and the noses of several of them have as 
much of Roman. 

Their language is lofty, yet narrow; the accent ind 
emphasis of some of their words are great and sweet, as 
Octorockon, Rancocas, Oricton, Shakameron, Poquessin, 
all names of places, and very sounding. Then for sweet- 
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ness there are there nna Mother, Jssimus Brother, | he sat or lay along in this even or bagnio. She made a 
Netap Friend, Usque Oret very goed, Pone Bread, Metse | hole through the ice of the river, it being frosty weath- 
Eat, matta no, hatia to have, payato comer T'amane,| er, and the bagnio on the river’s bank. This hole or 
Secane, Menanse, Secatereus, the names of persons. Their | passage she dug with an axe, the ice being very thick. 
phrase forI have not, is Metta ne hatta, not I have. When the passage was prepared, the man came out of 
As to their Manners and Customs, they wash their | his oven, the drops of sweat running down his face and 
children in water as soon as born, and plunge them of- | body, leapt into the river, and duckt himself twice. He 
ten in the rivers while they are young, to harden them, | then crept through his oven, and so went into his wig- 
They wrap them up in a clout, and lay them on a] wam, where laying himself down by a fire, he gradually 
streight thin board, a little more than the length or | cool’d himself, and was afterwards as well as ever. 
breadth of the child, which they swaddle fast on the} ‘Thus far we have told this story, to shew what opin- 
board to make it streight—this is the reason that all In- | ion the Indians have of sweating and cold baths. The 
dians have flat heads. Thus they carry them at their | remaining part of it is to give the reader an idea of their 
backs, At nine months end the children commonly go. | manners and understanding; and being assur’d by Mr. 
They wear only a small clout around their wast, till they | pen himself, that the following relation is true, we re- 
are big. The boys fish till they are fifteen, then they | commend it as such to the world, for we cannot:-have 
ae = having given some proofs of their manhood | petter authority. 
y a good return of skins, may marry, else ’tis shame to oak : a a : 
think of a wife. The girls live with their mothers, help While the Captain General. was in the bagnio, he first 


hough the ground, plant corn, and carry burthens; and, fron all the acts of the nation he was of, to divert him 

; 7 rom the troublesomeness of the heat; then those of his 
says my authpr, ‘they do well to use them to that young, t h ‘e Nob! a takedta te Yaa’ éctia- 
which they must do when they are old; for the wives ee ee ee ee eee ; 

, : " oe try; and last of all, his own. After which he fell into 
are the true servants of the husbands, otherwise the a a dv—‘what is th heice setttte’ ton Tad 
men are very affectionate tothem.’ Women marry at an er oe yeuee 2S eee eee at - ee 
13 or 14, men at 17 or 18. Their houses are matts, or | ‘hat we are thus sick in our own air, and these strangers 
barks of trees set on poles, like an English bareg out of land 7 ie - cs 4 ae ome ae sa ae ed 
the power of the winds, for they are hardly higher than ae 5 Gar Seat oe se oP _ ae eee 

: ; a : great God, and we donot.” A reflection very surpriz- 
aman. They lye on reeds or grass. Whenthey trav-| > ~*. eaten, Kok te Tine Rnoall te onl ceteus ad te 
el, they lodge in the woods, about a great fire, with the ae qr ate . 2 . hist Pe ee et 
mantle of duffils they wear by day wrapt about them.— ve Sete areeis ee ee ee . 
Their food is Indian corn, which they dress several] _ If they die, they are bury’d, men or women, with 
ways, beans and pease, flesh and fish out of the woods | their apparel; and the nearest of kin throw some valua- 
and rivers, They treat the Europeans, who come among | ble thing into their graves, as tokens of their love.— 
them, very civilly, and give them the best place and | Their mourning is blackning of their faces, which they 
first cut. They sit mostly on the ground, close to their | continue a whole year. They are nice in the choice of 
heels, their legs upright; and after having saluted their | the graves of their dead; for, lest they should be lost by 
European visitgrs or visiter with an Jtah, or good be to | me, they pick off the grass that grows apn. them.— 
you, perhaps say not a word more, but observe all pas- | They believe a God and Immortality, saying, “There is 
sages. They are pleas’d if you give #hem any thing, / great King, who made them, who dwells in a glorious 
but never beg; and if they are not ask’d to eat, go away country, to the southward of them; and the souls of the 
sullenly. | good shall go thither, where they shall live again. 

They conceal their resentments as muchas they can,| Their worship consists of Sacrifices and Songs. They 
ana are suppes’d to do it on account of the revenge that | feast one another in harvest-time,and invite the Europe- 
has been practis’d among them; for in poth their re-/ ans sometimes. Mr, Pen was at one of their entertain- 
sentments and thcir revenge they are not exceeded by | ments, ona green bank by aspring, under shady trees. 
the Italians. There were 20 bucks kill’d, with hot cakes of new corn, 

They are very libera!, insomuch that if an European } wheat and beans, which they make up ina square form; 
gives any of them 2 fine gown or coat, it may passtwen- | then they dance. ‘Those that go to these feasts must 
ty hands before it sticks. They are the merriest crea-{ carry a small present in their money; it may be six 
tures living, feasting and dancing perpetually. Wealth | pence, which is made of the bone of a fish—the black 
circulates like blodd among them; all parts partake; yet | is with them as gold, the white as silver; and they callit 
they are exact observers a avanesie. They covet It- | all Wampum. 
tle, because they want but little. If they are ignorant Their Government is by Kings or Sachems, and chose 
of our pleasures, they also know nothing of our pains.— | by succession, but always of the mother’s side, yet no 
Their hunting, fishing, and fowling feed them, and their | woman inherits. ‘he reason they render for this way 
sports are their subsistance. They eat twicea day,morning | of descent, is that their issue may not be spurious. Ev- 
and evening. Their seats and tables are on the ground. | ery King has his Council, consisting of all the old and 
They have learnt drunkenness of the Europeans, and | wise men of his nation, which perhaps is two hundred. 
are wretched objects when drunk. When they are sick | Nothing of moment is undertaken, be it war, peace, sel- 
they drink ateran, or decoction of some roots in spring- | ling of land, or traffick, without advising with them; 
water; and if they eat flesh, it must be of the female of | and which is more, with the young men too. ‘Tis ad- 
any creature. They havea great opinion of cold baths} mirable,” says my author, ‘‘to consider how powerful 
and sweatings—an instance of which we shall report, it | the Kings are, and how they move by the breath of their 
being very extraordinary, and the truth of it is not tobe | people.”? And in those monarchies where the true ends 
question’d, for the gentleman who told it to us, was the ) of government are maintain’d, no power will be thought 
very person that saw it. Mr. Pen, in the year 1683, | too much for the prince, nor no privileges too great for 
travelling into the back countries, to make discoveries, | the people. The simplicity of these Indian monarch- 
came to a wigwam, where the Captain General of that | ies give us a better idea of the origin of power, than all 
nation liv’d; for they have such an officer, besides their | the Filmers, the Lesleys, and the infamous supporters 
Sachem or King, who commands the army, and leads | of tyranny haye shewn us in their sophistical argu- 
them to battle. The Captain General happen’d to be | ments. 
at that time ill ofa fever, and was about to try theirusu-| Their Justice is pecuniary; in case of any wrong or 
al remedy to cure himself. His wife to that end had | evil fact, be it murder itself, they atone by feasts and 
prepar’d a little bagnio upon the ground, without doors, | presents of their wampum—which is proportion’d 
into which he crept. This bagnio was like an oven; and | to the quality of the offence, or person injur’d, or of the 
his wife to heat it, put several great hot stones on each | sex they are of: for in case they kill a woman, they 
side of it, which gave the man an extream sweat, while! pay double. They seldom fall out if sober; and if 
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drunk, they forgive it saying, ‘‘It was the Drink, and not 
the Man that abus’d them.” 

Mr. Pen believes them to be of Jewish race, but that 
supposition is too chimerical, and we should not much 
mend the matter, if we repeated the arguments that 
some make use of to vindicate this conjecture. 

Their way of living is simple, but nasty; and we should 
wonder if they had learnt any delicacy of the new com- 
ers. They have been very civil and friendly to the Eng- 
lish, who never lost man, woman or child by them; 
which neither the colony of Maryland nor that of Vir- 
ginia can say, no more than the great colony of New- 
England. This friendship and civility of the Pennsyl- 
yanian Indians are imputed to Mr. Pen, the Proprieta- 
ry’s extream humanity and bounty to them, he having 
laid out some thousands of pounds to instruct, support, 
and oblige them. ‘There are 10 Indian nations within 
the limits of his province; and the number of souls of 
these barbarians are computed to be about 6000. 

[CoNTINUED IN OUR NEXT. ] 


LAW CASE. 


COMMONWEALTH vs. COMMISSIONERS OF 
MOYAMENSING. 
{ConriInveD From PAGE 148.] 
Opinion of Chief Justice Gibson. 
This species of information was freely used by the 
crown in disfranchising most of the corporate towns of 


England, previens to the stat-9 Ann § 20 which gave no 
new remedy, but enlarged an existing one by authoris- 


ing it at the instance of an individual and allowing | 


costs to the relator or the respondent according to the 
event. 
force here, furnishes no argument against the informa- 
tion as an existing remedy. It is, however, so far mod- 
ified by usage in analogy to the statute, as to be grant- 
able at the relation of an individual; but in every other 
respect it has been considered to be in force here as to 
the common law. It is declared in the Constitution 
(Art. IX. Sect. X.) “That no person shall, for any in- 
dictable offence, be proceeded against crrminaLiy by 
information,” except in certain specified cases. But 
every information is in forma criminal proceeding; and 
the framers of the constitution were guilty of a 
pleonasm unless they meant to assert that there are 
cases in which it may be used substantially as a civil re- 
medy. Now it so happens that the best of the elemen- 
tary authors has asserted the same thing. Asamethod 
of criminal prosecution, the information in the nature of 
a quo warranto has long fallen into disuse, the fine be- 
ing merely nominal and the effect of the judgment to 
oust an intruder; and thus restricted, it is now used to 
try title toa franchise. (3 Commentaries 263.) In fact 
it contains all that is valuable in the ancient writ of quo 
warranto, to which with its uncouth forms and intermin- 
able pleadings, the necessity which there often is, of 
giving redress in some shape, would compel us to re- 
turn. Can it be doubted then, that the convention,con- 
taining as it did, many of the ablest lawyers of the state, 
had particularly in view the preservation of this pro- 
ceeding as a civilremedy’? Even were that doubtful, 
yet the point has been settled by contemporaneous con- 
struction and long practice. The commonwealth v. 
Wray (3 Dall. 490) in which it was expressly ruled, was 
within nine years from the adoption of the constitution; 
since when it has been followed as a precedent, by diff- 
erent judges, through six successive cases in which the 
principle was reasserted without the expression of a 
doubt either on the bench or at the bar; which ought, 
one would think, to put the matter at rest. After thir- 
ty years practice, to question a train of authorities such 
as these, tends to shake all confidence in the stability 
of judicial decision, and leaves the law itself in a state of 
distressing uncertainty. 


LAW CASE. 


The circumstance of that statute not being in | 


165 





In regard to the remaining points, I regret that [ am 
cothpelled to dissent from the opinion ot the majority. 
The objection to what appears to me to be the obvious 
and natural construction of the third and fifth sections 

| of the act of incorporation, is that it would make the 
commissioners elect judges in their proper cause. Such 
|aresult is forbidden by noclause in the constitution; 
| but there are various dicta in the books, to the effect 
| that statutes which are against reason or natural justice, 





are void. Of late, however, the matter is treated more 
soberly, and it is now considered that no statute the 
meaning of which is clearly and unequivocally express- 
ed, is void either in its direct or its collateral consequen- 
| ces: insomuch that its effects cannot be questioned 
except on areasonable presumption, arising from the 
| generality of the words, that the actual meaning is difl- 
| erent from the literal purport. (1 Commentaries 91 
note.) 
| Such was the case of the legislative grant of power 
| to try all causes within the manor of Dale, the words of 
which might be reasonably satisfied without authorising 
the judge to try hisowncause. Is there, then, an am- 
biguity arising from the generality of the words in the 
sections under consideration? The first board of com- 
missioners were directed to judge of the validity of 
their own election, in set terms. From subsequent 
cases it is provided that the three commissioners elect, 
together with the six whose time shall not have expir- 
| ed, shall meet at a time and place to be designated, re- 
| ceive the return of the commissioners elect, examine 
| the same, “and Judge thereon; and for that purpose the 
' said commissioners so met, or a majority of them, smart 
BE JUDGES OF THE SAID ELECTION.” Now it seems to 
me that grammatical analysis can neither assist nor ob- 
/scure the meaning: of this; nor dees language afford 
words to express it more distinctly or positively. But 
it is provided in the fifth section, ‘that each commis- 
sioner whose election has been approved in manner a- 
| foresaid shall, before he enters on the execution of his 
said office,be sworn or affirmed” to execute it with fidel- 
ity; and hence an argument that ashe cannot perform its 
_ duties before his election has been approved, he cannot 
| take part in determining the validity of it, which is as 
| much an official business as any other; at least that in 
| the order prescribed he would perform it before being 
'sworn. It is plain, however, that the duties thus men- 
| tioned are the ordinary and current transactions of the 
| office; for if the extraordinary business of the election 
had been deemed proper for none but commissioners 
' fully installed, it is not easy to see why the services of 
| those about to retire, should not have been retained for 
‘it; or why they should retire for any purpose, before 
| their successors are ready to take their places. As to 
| the time of taking the oath, there is nothing in the words 
_to prevent it from being administered when the com- 
| missioners first take’their seats—such being the prac- 
| tice in the legislature, where it is constantly done, even 
| though it be certain that the election is to be contested. 
| The inquiry then, seems to be whether a sfatute which 
authorises a person to determine a question in which his 
own rights are incidentally involved, be void, indepen- 
| dently of constitutional limitations—and I hold it is not. 
The Commonwealth v.Woelper,in which I expressed an 
opinion that ene who acted as a judge of the election 
was ipso facto disqualified from accepting the office, in- 
volyed no question of the validity of a statute. But it 
| is unfair to treat this as the common case of a judge de- 
ciding his owncause. It might have been unsafe to 
confide the final decision to the commissioners without 
infusing into the board a portion of the popular senti- 
ment that prevailed at the election,and this was evident- 
ly the motive for associating the new commissioners 
with the old. It is, therefore, not so much their own 
franchise as that of the electors on which they were in- 
tended to adjudicate. On this distinction it was, that 
Mr. Fox (than whom no man was more profoundly 
skilled in constitutional principles, )asserted his right to 
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- in what had been a his own cause, during _ BILL OF MORTALITY IN PHILADELPHIA. , Fen 
debate on the celebrated Westminster scrutiny. u ; 3 
it is demonstrable that not even the personal interest of FEBRUARY, 1830. *: 
the individual would be promoted by permitting him to Dhecutee. Adults. Child’n. Total Und 
vote on his title to the office. Though returned jointly, pre ‘ ‘ : ‘ Bet: 
the commissioners are elected severally; insomuch that | Antnie Pectoris : 1 ; 1 
some of them may be elected by illegal votes, while the aca a ~~ r ‘ 1 0 : 
votes of the others may be above suspicion. yaa % ; ‘ 0 : 

Now as the board must necessarily pronounce sepa- R het: . - ¥ 3 1 4 
rately on the election of each according to its peculiar = tat _ , 9 0 9 
merits, I can descern no reason on the score of commu- ec ‘ . r 1 0 1 
nity of interest, to exclude the other two. Then sup- seas i Kn c 7 1 5 6 
pose the board to be constituted of eight who are e- oh Se ? M b ; 0 1 1 
qually divided on the election of the ninth; and the con- | — a an - dae ar 10 6 
sequence is, that the return would be established for oo sadaane a 3 18 = 
want of being successfully impeached, because if that ercoar ——, : 1 0 4 
were not so, the new commissioners would neither be Debint r io % 10 13 9 
admitted nor rejected, nor could a new election be or- ts oe f th ¥ h za 7 9 1 
dered. The vote of the ninth therefore would produce cee OF the Beart . 3 1 
no effect, but when given in a way to turn the scale a- | ~7°PSY fth b 7 r 8 0 : 
gainst himself; and, it seems to me, the public ought ake a - cs 0 12 12 
not to be deprived of the benefit of that contingency, mi . ee" aod 0 ; 
however remote it may appear to be. If the eight Saal ee : ” Il 0 1 
were divided unequally, the vote of the ninth could Dy ag : e 4 1 5 
produce no effect whatever. Now, strike out all the oie my a ; ; 
commissioners elect,and we’shall obtain exactly the same ae sod 4 ¥. 0 1 
results with the board constituted of six. ‘The only ef- , ee ¥ “ye 4 1 
fect then which the votes of the new commissioners can | * °¥°* Bil; ‘ 1 . . 
produce, is to prevent a majority of the old board from _ sraiecd ° : 1 0 1 
controlling the public will:the very point which, it seems cee ‘ £ 1 0 1 
to me, the legislature intended to secure. Sd oe = r 0 4 4 

On the last point, [have the misfortune to differ from aoe et 1 . : 1 0 1 
all my brethern. Bytheact of 1722, the powers and hn . 4 4 0 4 
jurisdiction of this court are declared to be the same as Féuad lot = Z 4 0 4 
those of the King’s Bench, which grants writs of manda- eaikiete” 0 1 1 
mus to restore officers of corporations, and freemen H ais by ~ 9 0 2 
wrongfully disfranchised, as well as informations in the | eee be : 7 1 6 7 
nature of quo warranto against usurpers of the franchis- eect teaiehe 0 4 4 
es of the crown; and, in the exercise of its visitatorial I eo bes e B per : 5 6 li 
powers, corrects abuses by judging of the circumstances Pree + at 6 7 13 m: 
and merits of the complaint. But even conceding to oes ‘ = 7 40 a 
this court a concurrent jurisdiction with the commis- a a 7 1 9 . me 
sioners, yet the judgment ofa court of competent juris- eaie 3 5 5 th 
diction directly on the point, is, when coming before Insanit Critonaum 1 0 1 pe 
another court of concurrent jurisdiction collaterally, con- L a y J : : 1 0 1 os 
clusive of the fact adjudicated. The Common Pleas ee a é r 6 0 6 cl] 
has concurrent jurisdiction where the cause of action is Mestlen =< 0 1 1 d. 
of less value than a hundred dollars; yet it would not be Mortification z ‘ 1 0 1 th 
competent to re-examine the judgment of a justice of Old esate 3 . 6 0 6 yy 
the peace in a collateral proceeding, further than to as- Seloee : 3 0 * a 
certain the question of jurisdiction. So the Common Pleane " i 1 0 1 
Pleas and this court have concurrent appellate jurisdic- Sth ese tines ‘ 1 0 1 § 
tion of proceedings under the landlord and tenant act, Sutal Pest , 2 10 6 16 
and perhaps in afew other cases; yet after affirmance or Still Born r ; 0 4 24 
reversalin the Common Pleas,there is no means ef draw- Sane Tasenk z 3 0 1 1 
ing the matter inte controversy here, but a writ of er- | ¢ agen . ~ 3 9 5 ] 
ror to that court. In courts of common law, the rule is | Teethin : i 0 1 1 2 
without an exception, The case of a prisener removed | Thrush g 1 3 0 1 1 3 
on a habeas corpus, may be re-heard on a fresh writ; | pop nown b 1 5 6 4 
but only because the order is not a judgment that may | Worms , = 0 1 1 s 
be made the subject of error ora certiorari. This court | ee i 
has, however, not even concurrent jurisdiction. As it 
cannot take cognizance of the deaies return before the | Total, ae? 145 $14 f 
Commissioners have pronounced on it, the original ju-| Deduct casualties, still born, old age, sudden and the : 
risdiction of the board must necessarily be exclusive.— | number of deaths by actual disease would be 273. 
As, therefore, this court has no other jurisdiction of the | 7. . 
proceedings of that tribunal, than what it may exercise ae ene of desthe in February exceeds 
in respect of the proceedings of every other inferior i . are et 
court from which an appeal is not given and whose er- : 
rors are subject to correction only for irregularity, it ) Ad. Ch. Total. 
cannot now pronounce upon the legality of the return: | From Jany. 30 to Feby. 6 39 35 v4 | 
so that from the principle held by the majority on the | Feby 6th to the 13th 49 39 88 | 
main point in the cause, it would seem to follow that | 13th te the 20th 38 31 69 ) 
the rule ought to be made absolute as to all, whether 20th to the 27th 43 40 83 


the validity of the election were competenily determin. | 
ed against the respondents by a majority of the old | 169 145 314 | 
commissioners, or determined at all. I am, however, | 
for discharging it as to all. —.2merican Sentinel. 
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en eee nena anne neeaaoaeann anne nearer aneeeneeeeeeee 
Males, 172 (Boys) 79 Blacks 622 From Alms- WESTERN STATE PENITENTIARY. 
Females, 142 (Girls), 66 _—— an wnnne a Report of the commissioners of the western state peni- 
Ages. Ages. tentiary.—Read, February 10th, 1830. 

Under 1 year 86 | Between 40 and 50 = 20) To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
Between 1 and 2 17 50 and 60 17 | monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

2and 5 20 60 and 70 22 | GENTLEMEN, 

5 and 10 9 70 and 80 7 | We have the honor to transmit to you the 

10 and 15 4 80 and 90 6 | annexed report, containing the information relative to 

15 and 20 9 90 and 100 3 | the convicts confined in the western penitentiary of 

20 and 30 38 Pennsylvania, required by the Ist article of the 8th sec- 
30 and 40 46 | Total,........+e+++0++-014| tion of the act of the 23d of April, 1829. 


Deaths in February from 1807 to 1829. 


And in fur- 
ther obedience to the direction of that law, we beg leave 
to submit for your consideration, the following observa- 


. tions, the result of our very short experience, upon the 
Sane: som Children. Total. condition of this prison, a the siekaan of solitary con- 
1807 2 45 118 finement now pursued in Pennsylvania. 

1808 73 50 123 The plan and construction of the penitentiary build- 
1809 67 Sl 118 ings under our superintendence, is so essentially con- 
1810 2 70 152 nected with this subject, that it seems proper to call 
1811 79 78 157 your attention immediately to it. 

1812 98 59 157 The fund of $3,000, appropriated by the 11th section 
1813 54 28 82 of the late act, to the western penitentiary, to be appro- 
1814 61 41 102 priated by the inspectors in making ‘‘such alteration of 
1815 70 52 122 the interior of said penitentiary, as in their opinion will 
1816 118 83 201 best adapt the same to the provisions of this act,” came 
1817 89 81 170 to the hands of the board at so late a period, that it was 
1818 150 61 211 not deemed advisable to expend it during the last quar- 
1819 106 89 195 ter of the late year. Great difficulty, in its application, 
1820 99 97 196 so as to meet the intention of the law, presents itself to 
1821 114 101 215 the minds of the board; indeed, it is doubted whether 
1822 120 94 214 it be possible, by any reasonable expenditure, on the 
1823 158 96 254 present plan ofthe building, to accomplish any thing 
1824 318 201 519! more than solitary confinement. This matter will be 
1825 147 86 233 better understood by a reference to the plan, which it is 
1826 191 148 339 presumed will be found among the archives of the legis- 
1827 138 149 287 lature. There is perhaps, no trade or occupation, at 
aie oa ac ae which a convict could work in any of the cells. Inde- 

o 


The general health of the city and its suburbs re- 
mains in the same favourable condition, as was noticed 
in our report for January. Several cases of Scarlet fe- 
ver and measles have appeared in different parts of 
the city—from each of which, as it will be perceived, 
one or two deaths have occurred. Neither of the di- 
seases have, however, prevailed to such an extent as to 
claim the title of an epedemic. The Small-pox is evi- 
dently upon the cecline. It is a curious circumstance 
that eruptions of the skin have been, during the past 
winter, more numerous than has been observed at al- 
most any former period. 


State of Thermometer at the Health Office, for February, 
1830. 





pendent of the want ofroom in a kind of vault, about 7 
by 9 feet inthe clear, there is not sufficient light; the 
only supply being what can reach the culprit after passing 
through the narrow gratings ofa heavy iron door,hung on 
stone jambs Sft. thick, after passing through an out door, 
and across a vestibule 6 feet deep. Constant confine- 

| ment in these cells, is found incompatible with the 

| health of the convicts, and we have found it necessary 
to permit two or three to be outalternately, which gives 
an opportunity of intercourse to about 20 in each section, 

| that greatly diminishes the benefit of solitary confine- 
ment. 

Itis proposed to remedy this evil, in the application 
| of the fund so far as it will extend, by enclosing a yard 
, or court in frent of each cell, about 12 or 15 feet deep, 

witha high brick wall, in which the convict can have 


9. 12. 3. 9. 12. 3.| air and exercise. This improvement, necessary to the 
| principle of solitary confinement, will make an altera- 
Ist, 31 33 32 | 15th, 27 34 34 | tion in the present mode of heating cells, necesary; 
2d, SL 30 28 | 16th, =9320 34 = 35! which will be attended with great difficulty in preserv- 
3rd, 23 28 28 | 17th, 32 $2 32 | ing a uniform temperature. They are now heated by 
4th, 31 836 0=— 37 | 18th, 34 36 37 | stoves placed at suitable distances in the piazza or pass- 
Sth, 29 3000-271 19th, 34 41 43) age in front, a door opening on each side of the vestibule 
6th, 1S 2k 20 | 20th, = =6 38 = 43 49 | in front of each cell, in order to transmit the heat along 
7th, 14 20-21 | 21st, 40. 46 48! the line, making it practicable for the tenant of each 
8th, 20 260-24 | 22e, 39. 46 = 47 | cell to speak to two or three on each side. These doors 
9th, 18 =—-24 0-26 } 23rd, 38 46 46! will have to be built up, and the heat if possible trans- 
10th, 21 33 8 37 | 24th, 36 45 47/| mitted in pipes. The most effectual plan, and perhaps 
lith, 30 28 25|25th, 41 43 44/ ultimately the most economical, would be by the intro- 
12th, 21 30 833) 26th, 43 46 45) duction of steam conveyed in pipes, as it is in our cot- 
13th, 28 «28-26 | 27th, 36 46 47| ton factories. The board have taken some pains to as- 
14th, 21 28 32 | 28th, 40 48 48 





_ On the 1st of January last, there were in the Peniten- 
tiary, in Philadelphia, 556 convicts,and during the year, 
251 more were admitted; of these, 330 left the prison— 


certain the expense of this mode; and find the apparatus 
for generating and transmitting heat through the whole 
establishment, would cost about $10,000. Two of the 
towers, which appear to the board to be useless for any 
other purpose, might be occupied as places for gene- 


221 by the expiration of their sentence, 34 died, 3 es- | rating the steam. The propriety of appropriating 5,000 
caped, and 72 were pardoned. Of the latter 38 had ! dollars, the sum necessary for heating half the number 


been convicted for larency, 11 fer forgery and passing | of cells in this way, is respectfully submitted to the le- 
forged paper, and 6 for murder in the second degree. 
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gislature. Something of this kind would appear indis- 
pensable, in order to carry fully into effect the principle 
of solitary confinement; a principle of such high import- 
ance in the estimation of the board, that it lies at the 
basis of all their hopes of advantages to be derived from 
the penitentiary system. How far it may be possible, 
when the contemplated improvements are effected, 
to connect Jabour with solitary confinement, will have 
to be tried. To make it practically useful in defraying 
the expenses of the institution, appears to us a hopeless 
concern. 


In the attempt to combine and effect the two objects, 
(labour and solitary confinement,) an obs'acle at once 
presents itself, and probably, an insurmountable one; a- 
rising from the circumstances, that but few of the con- 
victs have been taught trades, and only a small portion 
of these are of that kind that can be followed in a small 
cell in solitary occupation, The question then occurs, 
how are you to teach and give trades tothe greater por- 
tion, without associating them with those who can in- 
struct, and thus breaking in upon and destroying the 
principle of solitary confinement? 


It seems to us that a ce!l so constructed as to afford 
the proper persona! security of the convict, and to give 
full effect to the punishment of solitary confinement, 
must be totally unfit for the purpose of labour, 
and the occupation of a tradesman or any mechan- 
ical business. Hence it is, that in giving employ- 
ment even to the shoemakers (a trade more easily pur- 
sued singly than any other,) we have been obliged to 
take them from the cells, and put them to work togeth- 
er in a large room in one of the towers. 


Some alterations in the front buildings, so as to make 


it afford accommodation for more than one family, are | 


deemed necessary by the board. 
hewn stone, 120 feet long, and from 30 to 40 deep, and 
four stories high including the basement, has room e- 
nough in it for at least four families; and yet, such is its 
construction, that it allows but an uncomfortable ac- 
commodation to the warden’s family; obliging the keep- 
ers and other officers, of the institution, to live in the 
towers adjoining, within the penitentiary, which is 
found very disadvantageous tothe discipline‘of the insti- 


tution. Ahout 2,000 doilars would make the only prac- | 


ticable alterations, and it is hoped will be authorised. 


Theinconvenience and difficulties arising out of the 
construction of this building, are to be ascribed to the 
circumstance, that by the Sd section of the act of the 3d 
of March, 1818, the commissioners were directed “to 
construct the penilentiary upon the plan exhibited to 
the legislature by the inspectors ofthe prison of the city 
and county of Philadelphia.” This plan was filed in 
the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, and 
furnished to the board here for their guidance; and so 
strictly were they confined to it, that it was found ne- 
cessary to apply to the legislature and obtain an express 
law, authorising any, even the slightest variation from it. 
Apparently it isa plan, not for the combination of la- 
bour and separate confinement, as contemplated by the 
present law, but was formed with a view to the princi- 
ple of solitary confinement only: and such are its defects, 
that this single object is very imperfectly obtained. It 
was unfortunate that the building was first put up, and 
the system of punishment afterwards prescribed. In 
such case, it could not be reasonably expected that the 
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| Although every thing may be done within the power 
| of the inspectors and keepers, by books, instruction, 


| caution and advice, to produce a change for the better 


| upon the minds of the convicts, yet we do not feel au- 


| thorised to say, with an experience of only six months, 


| that ignominious confinement and labour will obtain the 
| great and benevolent object of the law, and become 
| “the means of reformation, so that when restored to 
| their liberty, they may prove honest, industrious and 
| useful citizens.” 


It will always be consistent with that spirit of philan- 
| thropy which distinguishes the legislators of Pennsylva- 
nia, to keep in view, and employ all the practicable 
means forthe reform of public offenders; and every good 
citizen would be happy to witness the success of such 
laudable effects—yet we cannot but believe and recom- 
mend, that certainty in the punishment is, above all oth- 
| ers, the primary object in forming a criminal code, and 
| the one the most likely to be the salutary means of de- 
| terring from the commission of crime. You may, possi- 
| bly, in very rare instances, produce reform, by making 
/upon the mind of the convict moral and religious im- 
pressions; but let the rule of punishment, the sentence 
of condemnation be certain and inflexible, and you will 
deter and thereby save a much greater number from 
becoming offenders. Vigilance in cur officers, togeth- 
er with the strength of the building, willrender the pun- 
ishment certain and severe, without injuring the health 
of the convict; and there is nothing which can prevent 
, the wholesome benefits resulting from the example and 
' from the terror to others, but the exercise of the con- 
| stitutional and executive power of pardon. Clemency, 

whilst it is an acknowledged virtue in the breast of the 
| individual, is frequently yielded to by the public officer 
in casesin which it would be much better for the gen- 





This huge mass of | eral good that it should be suppressed, and the law 


| permitted to take its course. It is wise and necessary 
that the power of pardon should be censtituticnally vest- 
| ed in the chief magistrate of the state, and cases may 
| occur, but we humbly think they are very rare, in which 
it should be exercised. In Pennsylvania, such is the 
benign administration of the law, that we have never 
known an innocent man to suffer as a public culprit, but 
_we have known many guilty to escape. 
| The frequent exercise of the power of pardon des- 
_troys the certainty as well as the just severity of punish- 
‘ment. We observe in almost every case, that the bars 
_of the cell are scarcely closed upon the culprit, when 
| he begins to talk ofa pardon, & his friends and associates 
out of doors commence the work of importuning (and 
| frequently of deceiving) the Governor, and appealing to 
, all the fine feelings of his nature for a remission of the 
punishment. The prospect of his forgiveness bears up 
| the prisoner, keeps alive his hopes and his spirits so as 
to lighten the sentence, and scarcely permit him to feel 
the intended weight of his punishment. 
With these impressions upon this subject, in order to 
| avoid the frequent importunities of the associates and 
acquaintances of convicts, and the appearance of volun- 
tary interference in their behalf, the board of inspec- 
, tors deemed it necessary to adopt the rule that they 
will make no representation and give no certificate of 
| the conduct of a prisoner, unless specially required by 
| the Governor. 


| These observations are made in a spirit of very great 
| respect for that high officer of the government in whose 


plan would be will adapted to the present combined | hands the power of pardon is very properly placed.— 


principle. 


They cannot be intended as made for the purpose of 


The provisions of the late act, prohibiting the indis- | confident dictation or obtrusive complaint, but are mere- 


eriminate intercourse of visitors from curiosity and worse 
motives, are found very sulutary, and it is hoped they 
will not be withdrawn. 

To provide for the moral and religious instruction of 
the convicts, without allowing any compensation, has 
been found difficult. 


ly given as the result of our experience and observation 
as inspectors of this prison, and appear to be called for 
by the act under which this communication is made. 
Our experience and intercourse with the prisoners, 
authorise us in saying, that rigid separate imprisonment, 


It is submitted whether a small | cutting off all communication, even with the human 


sum might not be wisely assigned to this object, to be | voice, and not to be relaxed upon any occasion, is one 


applied at the discretion of the board. 


of the severest punishments short of death, that can be 
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inflicted on a public offender. It tames, humbles and 
breaks down the spirit of the most hardened and despe- 
rate felon. And if any thing can be relied on to bring 
him over to a proper course of reflection, to repentance 
and reform, it is this unbending and austere solitary con- 
finement. All the convicts here admit its distress and 
severity, and ask for labour. Solitary labour is an alle- 
viation of their punishment. 

On the other hand, from the same sources of informa- 
tion, we are led to believe that the association of the 
prisoners in common yards or large rooms, however se- 
vere and laborious their employment may be, renders 
the punishment light and of little consideration with 
them, and certainly if it does not completely destroy, re- 
moves toa great distance every prospect of moral re- 
formation. 1f these impressions be correct, it places be- 
fore our legislature this difficult and doubtful choice— 
to give up the hope of reform, and employ the convicts 
in a community of hard labour, and thereby lessen the 
expenses of public punishment—or, to increase these 
expenses by adhering to the hope of reform in prosecu- 
ting the system of solitary confinement, with a poor 
prospect of efficiently combining itwith productive labor, 

By a reference}to the annexed tabular report,” it will 
be seen that the whole number of convicts upon this 
day, in confinement in the Western Penitentiary is 59 
—that the number has more than doubled within the 
year—that the one-half describe themselves as natives 
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small advance upon the actual cost of purchase of each 
of the items, thus avoiding the occurrence of a defi- 


ciency, for the payment of which, there is no provision 
in the law. 











The attention of the legislature is very respectfully 
called to the mode prescribed in the ninth section of 
the law, for the payment to be made by each county, of 
the expenses of maintaining and keeping its convicts. — 
This re-payment of expenses by the several counties of 
the district, constitutes the fund, and only means by 
which the institution is to be maintained, and the system 
carried on. The counties can only be called upon an- 
nually, on the first Monday of May, to pay the orders 
drawn by the inspectors, founded upon the accounts 
transmitted upon the preceding first Monday in Febru- 
ary. Of course, the penitentiary must always be in ad- 
vance for one entire year, in the maintenance of the 
convicts for the whole district. 

Our present means of support, until after the first 
Monday in May next, depend upon the collection of ba- 
lances due upon the Ist of July last, when the new sys- 
tem went into operation—some of these balances ae 
withheld, and payment refused. Notwithstanding these 
circumstances, as we are now going on, & if we contin.e 
to go on smoothly, this system may answer the purpose, 
now & then only causing the inconvenience of a balance 
against us,upon the books of our treasurer, but in case of 
any unforeseen occurrence,or special emcrgency,the iné 


ef Pennsylvania—and of the whole number, seven are | stitution might be involved in difficulties and embarrass- 


females, sixteen negroes, and seven are known to be old 
offenders, having been the tenants of other penitentia- 
ries, and no doubtthere are others of the same charac- 
ter, if the truth could be discovered. 

It would be highly satisfactory, and probably attend- 
ed with beneficial e‘Fects, ifa plan could be adopted to 
facilitate the means of ascertaining whether a convict, 
when brought to the prison, is an old offender or not. 
This object might be obtained by an interchange of re- 
ports amongst the several penitentiaries of the Union, de- 
“scriptive of the convicts and giving any other informa- 


ment, muclto be regretted, and injurious to the public 
interest. It might readily be rendered unable to provide 
for its wants and the support of its inmates, by a sudden 
and considerable increase of convicts; or by a portion 
of the counties disputing their accounts, and refusing 
to make payment, a case which sometimes happens; 
and it also occurs, that with the best disposition on the 
part of the county officers to make payment, our war- 
rants are frequently drawn upor,.nd presented at emp- 
ty treasuries. 


Should it prove practicable, too, upon further expe- 


tion tending to identify their persons. This interchange, | rience, to employ the convicts at hard labour, there is 
it is presumed, could not be enforced by any legislative | no fund provided by law for the purchase of tools, ma- 


act, but would depend upon the courtesy of the officers | 


of the several institutions, which might be encouraged | 


| 


by a law requiring it to be performed on our part, and 
autherising the payment of the expenses attending the 


chinery, and the materials of manufacture, 
If these suggestions should be found to be correct; 
two inquiries might, with apparent propriety be made. 
ist. Would it not be expedient to pass a law, giving 


prosecution of the plan. The accompanying table also | a summary remedy, for the recovery of debts due to the 


a) 
shows that but very few of the prisoners are convicted 


for crimes of great atrocity. The ordinary and prevail- 


ing felony of our country appears to be that of larceny, 
for by the document now laid before you, out of the 
fifty-nine cases, forty-six of them are for the commission 
of that offence, and a great majority of these cases are 
convictions for pilfering articles of inconsiderable value. 

In order te spread before you all the information in 
our power, in relation to the condition and expenses of 
the institution under our inspection, we deem it our du- 
ty further to say te you, that the officers of the prison, 
consist of a warden, at a salary of $600, one overseer at 
asalary of $400, one watchman ata salary of $365, a 
clerk at a salary of $200, who also performs the duty of 
religious instructor, and one physician, ata salary of 
$500; making the aggregate amount of salaries the sum 
of $1,865. 

The western district consists of twenty-four counties, 
eleven of which have ne convicts in the penitentiary.— 
The accounts which have fallen under our inspection 
for six months, ending on this day, against the remain- 
ing thirteen counties, for ‘the expenses of maintaining 
and keeping”’ their several convicts, amount to the sum 
of $2,012.37, of which the county of Allegheny alone 


pays $986.01, very nearly the one half of the whole a- 
mount. 





| 








‘ 








_And for the purpose of covering some trifling and in- 

cidental expenses, which are hardly worth enumera- 

ting; the board found it necessary to charge a very 
* This we have not received. 

Vou. V 
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penitentiary, by the several countiés for the maintenance 
of their convicts—making the accounts rendered, when 
atiested by the warden and clerk, and sworn to by the 
inspectors, prima facie evidence of their correctness? 

2d. Would it be safe, in case of any particular emer- 
gency, to authorise the inspectors, upon receiving the 
approbation and warrant of the governor, to draw upon 
the state treasury, for such sum as might be deemed 
necessary, not exceeding a limited amount? 

Recurring to a fact mentioned in a foregoing part of 
this report, showing how unequally the expenses of sus- 
taining this establishment, fall upon the counties of the 
state, connected with many considerations of a public 
nature, an important question, and one which engages 
the attention of many of our citizens, very fairly presents 
itself. Ought not the penitentiaries to be maintained 
from the treasury of the state, and not by the counties 
according to the number of their several convicts! To 
throw the expenses upon the state at large, would be 
equalizing the burden, and making it fail much lighter, 
if felt at all, upon our citizens. ‘Those crimes for whicli 
the guilty are condemned to suffer imprisonment and 
hard labor in the penitent ary, are public and general in 
their natiire, there is nothing local, or peculiarly afiect- 
ing, Or injurious to that particular county, in which they 
happen to be committed. ‘The offence consists in a vi- 
olation of the general laws of the commonwealth and 
ought not therefore the expense of the punishment of 
the offender, be borne by the community, complaining 
of the injury. This inquiry may be elucidated, and the 
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inequality and burdensome nature of the present sys- | METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
tem, may be seen by turning to the case of the county: According to Fshrenheit, in the shade, the tempera- 
of Allegheny. This county you may say, bears one-balf ture of the weather at Mauch Chunk was as follows, du- 
the expenses of supporting the western penitentiary.— | ring the time specified. 
To be sure, it is much more populous than any other) ——-———~——-|——- 7; > 48 7 
county in the district. But it is not to this circumstance, , mae 5 3 z E 
nor to the character of its population, that the fact to . os | & |Z 
which we call your attention, is to be attributed. It is | DECEMBER 2 = ° y ~ 
owing, inagreat measure, to the accidental geographi- | * % = s Ine = S 
cal position of this county upon the map of the state, 1829 = 2 Z jo-| oe |.2 
situated upon, and at the confluence of two great riv- | : Se tele = Aa} 8 IA 
ers, being upon the very thorough-fare and great high- | 1 39 46 ’ 02 
way, from the east to the west and south-west,—many 2 49 42 27 
wandering and emigrating vagabonds are brought with- ’ 27 40 ed 
in its limits, and there commit their depredations.— | 4 27 3 14 85} 10 
Why, it may be asked, should the mere accidental cir- | 2 38 42 20 2.00) 23 
cumstance of the commission of a crime within the lim- | 6 47 47 3 02 
its, or just across the line of acounty, by the inhabitant | 7 59 67 38 
of another district, or of another country, impose upon | 8 : 56 34 
that county all the costs and expenses of the punish- | 9 24 35 34 15 
ment of the guilty stranger’ 10 = 38 28 
In making this report to the gentlemen of the Senate | 11 38 35 ox 01; .01 
and House of Representatives, we trust we have been | 12 61 51 45 04 
governed by the spirit of the law of the last session. If! 13 32 o 26 3 
we have passed beyond the provisions of that act, and | 14 40 40 18 01 
submitted observations not therein required cf ys, we | 15 49 44 28 
hope the error will be ascribed to an anxious wish to | 16 vl 3 23 
give what little information we possess upon a system | 17 0 37 12 | .19 
which is now the subject of public investigation, and is > 29 30 16 1,80).18 
deeply interesting to the commonwealth. 19 3 3 27 .60).03 
We have the honor to be 20 39 47 37 06 
With great respect, | 21 50 55 20 
Your obedient servants, | 22 53 35 19 
JOHN M’DONALD, 23 36 3 3 
WM. WILKINS, | 24 44 42 3 3 
JOSEPH PATTERSON, | ¥ 55 53 | 42 | .4] .30 
WM. ROBINSON, Jr. 26 40 3 41 | .20 
JOHN IRWIN. 7 = « ; Al 
W itentiary, Jan. 1, 1830. 4 3 
Western Penitentiary, ; | ~. ox 40 aS 
pan 50 51 48 2) | —- f— 
METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, | 3 44 | 50 42 | .10! 5.43}.54 
Fesrvarr, 1830-— KEPT AT CHILISQUAQUE,BY J.P. | Befure 8—951 is the number of degrees of the Ther- 
SANDERSON. | mometer during the month. 
omeler.. \Thermometer | Almosp. Pariations | Days. 
2 Tene - rmometer | Aimosp. Variations | 9512-31 =-30+tbefore 8. 
“| 9 | 12 3 9 12 3 ei pom. |  1942-31—43tat Noon. 
| — Sermen'eriae ee ae os 1221—-30=40tat Sunset. 
| 1/29 2} 29 2] 29 2] 18} 29|32] Snow ; | 
| 929 4129 4429 5| 21 | 26} 97 Cloudy fume | 3)113(37==Mean average per day during the 
| 3129 5129 4] 99 3) 18] 27] 28] Clear | Cloudy | month of December. — bie 
| 4129 3/29 $| 29 2] 21139140] Clear Cloudy | Phe quantity of Rain that fell, 1.71 inches. 
| § 29 6] 29 6|29 7|21)27]31| Clear | Clear | Sen 
‘\ 0/30 0| 30 Oj 20 | 21 | 25} Cloudy | Clear PUBLIC MEETING AT PITTSBURG. 
7 | = 
| 8/29 6 | 29 6| 29 6! 17 | 28 | 29} Clear Clear | BEAVER AND SHENANGO CANAL. 
| 9) 29 : a 7 > £43. hee | 29 Clear Clear At a very large and respectable meeting of the citi- 
10, 29 29 4 = Ps 18 = od. Clear Cloudy | zens of Pittsburg and its vicinity, held, pursuant to ad- 
jt1, 29 ; 9 3% S| 23 29/29} Clear | Clear | journment, at the Court house in the City of Pittsburg, 
‘2 4 5} 29 1 29 0 16 Pao las Cloudy Cloudy | on Saturday evening, the 20th February, the Hon. WM. 
1 29 4/29 4} 29 4} 18) 27/36} Clear | Clear | WiLKINS in the Chair, and W. W. Ferrenwan, Esq. 
_ 2 | Secretary. The object of the call of the meeting on 
ae ; 2 i 29 : 30 o vara rm | the former incilag (Weduaniae 5 when the aeniae 
~ “ - ouc fear ~§ =| was inter ; . o. wy t 
17| 99 0/99 0/29 9 32 40 | 43 Seton: Cloudy Leen eneereptes by an alarm of fire, was stated by the 
18 29 4/29 4 _ 4 3h 35 | 45 | Cloudy | Sunshn. | Mfr, Benjamin Bakewell having withdrawn the reso- 
19) 29 6 | 29 6} 29 5 | 26 49 | 47) Clear | Cloudy | Jutions offered by him on the former evening, on motion 
of 29 1) 29 1) 29 1) 423) 59 | 62) Cloudy | Clear | of Mr. J. B. Butler, the following preamble and resolu- 
: tions were read and unanimously adopted. 
22; 29 4 39 5| 28 5/39 | 49 | 54 Cloudy | Clear | Wuenzas, a junotion of se Posmapttania and Ohio 
Sand bee 720.8 Clear | Clear Canals is a consideration of the first magnitude, both as 
24, 29 5} 29 5} 29 4) 31 | 42 | 44) Cloudy | Cloudy | it regards the interests of this city and of the state; and 
25 29 3} 29 3] 29 2 38 45 | 43 | Cloudy | Rain |as such a junction will become practicable and easy, if 
26 29 4} 29 4) 29 5 36 44 49 | Clear Cloudy | our Canal be continued to the Lake by the Shenango 
a 29.7) 29 7/29 6} 3/45 | 50) Clear Clear | Route; and as it is perfectly demonstrable that this 


, junction would give to Pennsylvania the control of the 
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whole commercial operations of the state of Ohio; and 
inasmuch as it would give us a line of water communi- 
cation of almost unlimited extent,connect our own canal 


with that of Ohio, and also with the trade and commerce | 
of the Lakes, and secure to our market the products of | 


a vast region of country highly fertile and thereby in- 
crease the tonnage, and consequently the revenue, on 
the whole of the Pennsylvania Canal— 


And, whereas a Bill is now pending before the Le- | 


islature of this State, making appropriations for Canal 


ee A TT 
departed friends and sages, by establishing a judicious 


‘nating and vivifying principle.” 
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system of public schools. ‘The late venerated Clinten, 
of New York, has most eloquently expressed the senti- 
ment that, “‘education is the guardian of liberty and the 
bulwark of morality, and that knowledge and virtue are 
generally inseparable companions, and are to the moral 
world what light and heat are to the natural, the illumi- 
In fact they are the 
distinguishing traits between civilized and savage life, 
and it must appear self evident to him who reflects deep- 


and internal improvement purposes, one section of said | ly and seriously upon the subject, that although educa- 
Bill having special reference to the continuation of our | tion cannot do every thing it can do much; although it 
Canal to Lake Erie, and appropriating for its commence- | cannot implant an aptitude to receive vivid seusation 
ment the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, to be | where it is not, it can call into action the sensibility of 


expended during the ensuing summer, 
It is therefore 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that | 
a Canal to connect the Pennsylvania Canal with that of | 
Ohio, by opening a continuous line of navigation thro’ 
the centre of both states, will add greatly to the wealth 
of our citizens and increase the revenue and general 
prosperity of the state. 

Resolved, That it is believed that the construction of | 
a lateral or cross Canal, to connect the Pennsylvania 
with the Ohio canal, at the Portage summit, depends in 
a great measure, (if not entirely,) on the extension of | 
the line of our Canal by the Shenango Route. 

And the Board of Canal Commissioners having decla- | 
red that route to be the more practicable and judicious, 
it is therefore further 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this 
meeting, that the immediate extension of our State Ca- | 
nal, by the Shenango route, is of primary importance 
to the State, and imperiously demanded by the increas- 
ing and diversified interest of her citizens. 

Resolved, That it is deemed by this meeting to be not 
only expedient, but highly necessary, that a liberal ap- | 
propriation should be made, during the present. session 
of our Legislature, for the continuation of our Canal to 
Lake Frie, and by the route designated in the foregoing 

reamble and resolutions. 

Resolved, That the Chairman and Secretary of this 
meeting transmit to the Governor of the Commonwealth 
a copy of its proceedings, with a request that he will 
communicate the same tu both branches of the Legisla- 
ture, as expressive of the sentiments of the citizens of 
Pittsburg in relation to these important subjects. 

On motion of the Hon. Charles Shaler, it was unani- 
mously 

Resolved, That our Representatives in the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania be requested to use af honourable ef- 
forts in their power to procure as large an appropriation 
as possible, to carry on a work so important te the true 
interests of Pittsburg, Philadelphia, & the state at large. | 

On motion of T. B. Dallas, Esq. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be | 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary and published in | 
the papers of Pittsburg, Harrisburg, and Philadelphia. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 
WM. WILKINS, Chairman. 

W. W. Ferrenman, Secretary. 
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REPORT 


Ofthe Committee on Education, relative to a general | 
system of education in the commonwealth. Read, 
February 23, 1830. 


Mr. Parxuorst, from the committee on Education, 
to whom was referred the numerous petitions from the 
different counties in this commonwealth, praying for a | 
general system of education, made the following report, 
which was read viz: 

That in the opinion of the committee, the time has 
arrived when American legislatures both national and 
sectional, and particularly. that of Pennsylvania, owe it | 


} 
| 





as2 duty to their country and posterity to listen with- | 
out delay to the wise councils of her many living and | 


sible pretence of necessity. 


our system, enliven the powers of the mind, and extend, 
strengthen, refine and invigorate the perfections of our 
nature. It must stand as the grand balance wheel of 
our political systems, and regulator of our public move- 
ments, one without which safety and prosperity cannot 
be insured to any state, or nation; suspend its operations, 
or even weaken its exercise, and we may still have ev- 
ery moment to be hurried into excesses by the plea of 
tyrants, or the zeal of demagogues, based upon the plau- 
In all republican gevern- 
ments, every freeman in the state stands as be ought, a 
necessary constituent part of the controlling sovereign- 


| ty, and it devolves as the peculiar province of such gov- 


ernments, to elicit the force of genius with all the care, 


and foster it with all the energy and zeal they would 
| bestow on their most favourite objects of improving the 


sources of wealth and revenue. Our schools hold in 
embrio the future communities of our land; they are the 
pillars of our republic. But if wealth and talents were 
certain concomitants of each other, and genius was con- 


fined to the higher walks of life, we might with more 
consistency allow education to take its direction. But 


when we see a Henry, a Wirt, a Marshal and many oth- 


ers, emerging from obscurity to shine as ornaments: of 


their country and world, or when we refer fora moment 
to the history of English Peers, and view the list of the 
House of Lords for the present and past age, do we find 
the descendents of Warwick, Shaftsbury andBolingbroke’ 
standing pre-eminent in the councils of the nation. No, 
nearly all those who are distinguished for their wort! 
and talents, have arisen to their present situation by the 
energy of their own minds, or they born and educated 


| before their fathers were clothed with rank and oepu- 


lence, hence we are led to conclude, so far from 


wealth and stations being the only repositories of talents, 


that luxury brings a clog, and the sunshine of opulence 
a delusion which often have astrong tendency to lead 
the mind from the more rational employment of imprev- 
ing itself to that of seeking its own momentary gratifi- 
cation. We all have to begin the race of our existence 
upon the same line, start from the same post of igno- 
rance and listlessness. The first lessons of the spelling 
book are as incomprehensible to the child as the philos- 
ophy of Newton or the problems of Euclid. 

In the vegetable world plants may spring up and 
grow like the green bay tree—but they evershadow the 
soil, and choak the minor operations of nature; but the 
analogy does not apply tothe operations of mind; its 
outspreadings choak no surrounding object, neither 
does it exhaust the fertility of the source from whence 
it derives its power; instead of shadows it emits light 


_and heat, and instead of darkness clothes every thing a- 
| round with its own lusture and beauty; and nstead. of 
destroying, it creates, multiplies and guides the subtle 


machinery of the human intellect, and still it does not 
remain alone to the great, the eloquent, or the learned, 


| or to those who speak from the proud elevation of pow- 


er or talent, to extend themselves in the production of 
good or ill in after times; for we all move on as waves 
of the vast current of human existence; and although 
our own little commotions may soon subside, they com- 
municate onward, and may swell as they advance, into 
a majority and power of which it would be scarce- 
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ly possible to conceive that we had any participation. | fromus. We have therefore been put to the necessity 18: 
Your committee are perfectly aware that it has| of shipping for sale on our account the bulk of the 

been the fashion of other times to treat literary acquire- | shirts made during the last season. At the prices we Dec. 

ments, especially of females, as starched pedantry or | have made out the invoices, the amount of our ship- 

vain pretensions, or stigmatize them as inconsistent with | ments is about $8,300, it is however probable that in 

the virtues of domestic affection; but really we cannot | 


| making sales, there will be a considerable deduction 
see why mothers should be denied the power of instruct- | from that amount. In part payment we have received 


ing their children, or wives of sharing the intellectual | $1,800, and the remainder is stil! outstanding. From 
, pursuits of their husbands, or why sisters, and daugh- | the above statement it appears that ourmeans are at pre- as 
f ters,should be denied the charm of refined sense or age, | sent very limited, compared with the estimate we form- = 

; and infirmity, the consolation which elevates the soul | eda year ago of our situation at that time, and with this # 

. and gladdeis the hours of despondency. Your commit- | striking difference, that we had then funds in hand and 4 

; tee are free to acknowledge, that many obstacles pre- | immediately available to the amount of nearly $3,500, 
i. sent themselves at this time in undertaking to lay a| while at present we have only a note of hand for $1,- a 
. foundation for a general system of education; one which | 500, which has a considerable time to run, and we owe 
is of nosmall magnitude arises from a want of a sufficient | debts now due of about 1,000 dollars. Thus situated it 
number of competent teachers; but we are led to be- 


will be prudent for the ensuing season to limit our ope- 
lieye that the talents and enterprize of our citizens, with | rations, and bring our affuirs into a narrower compass. 


due encouragement will soon amply supply this defect.| This will be indispensable, for we have nothing in hand, 
for we are unwilling to say that Pennsylvania, with all | for immediate purposes; something may however, be 
i? her wealth, patriotism and resources, can remain long | calculated on from beneyolent contributions, and remit- 


deficient in the essential requisites, to maintain with | tances may shortly be expected from our correspon- 
E honorand dignity, her distinguished station. ‘There is | dents. 


a deep responsibility resting upon every true republi- 
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It las long been a subject of general remark, that 
can to strengthen the foundation upon which our gov-| the labor of poor women is not sufficiently compensa- 


| 

| 
) ernment rests, the virtue and intelligence of the mass | ted, by the wages paid tothem. This must be admit- 
2 of the people; with them resides the physical force of | ted; and the Directors feel in common with the other 
. the community, and they have petitioned time after | members of this institution, as well as the public gene- 
time; your chief executives have communicated freely | Tally, that the low rate of female wages is greatly to be 
: upon the importance of the subject, and the constifu-| lamented. But the same unfortunate circumstance ex- 
; ents have been calling for forty years in language which | tends to numerous occupations of females, besides that 
H cannot be mistaken; but still, from causes, which it is{ Which claims our attention. It is indeed much easier 
not necessary here to mention, many portions of this | to make complaint, and to suggest what should be done, 
commonwealth, your committee are sorry to say, re-| than to provide a remedy for this great evil. It will be 


| 
. main destitute of schools, and many others are but poor- | seen by an inspection of the accounts of this institution 


ly conducted. Yourcommittee do not anticipate that | from the beginning, that a very small advance on the 


they have presented a system, which is perfect in its | wr ges paid would before now have annihilated all its 
nature, or one that can immediately bring order out of funds and broken up the society. 


confusion—but they are led to believe that it will be a | that more could have been effected than has been done 


starting point,or nucleus, from which, with care and at- | for increasing the amount of subscriptions, (which is 
tention, we may raise and perfect a system which will | 3¢knowledged to have been truly liberal,) nor that the 
be of immediate advantage to the rising and future gen- | funds thus obtained, could have been managed with 
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We are not aware nS J 


] 
erations. Believing that all former laws upon the sub- | More economy, or the goods sold to a better advantage, 
ject are an insufficient compliance with the requisition of | The numerous applications for work at this séason of 
i tue const 


itution of this commenwealth, and that it is | he year, and the satisfaction generally expressed by the 
: only necessary to offer to the voluntary acceptance of applicants for the supplies they receive,are ample proofs 
.? our youth, the means of improvement based upon fair of the benefit which they conceive is conferred upon 
te and hoigrable principles, to excite in them emulation | them, and although it falls far short of that complete re- 
which will last and greatly increase their usefulness | li¢f which it would be our desire to afford them, yet it 
through life, your committee have been induced to off. | 9 Some Measure alleviates their distress, during a peri- 
ie er for the consideration of the House, the following bill. | od when there is a scarcity of work from other quarters, 

We have observed that in the month of April, the time 


———_—oooo— _when we close our more active operations. that work 
. inds i 
i i stxT= ANNUAL REPORT oF THE DIRECTORS, To Tax | Of Other kinds and from other sources, flows in upon 


. : | the people we employ anc they decline taking more 
: PROVIDENT SOCIETY, ig i a their thanks for what they we had, 
i FOR EMPLOYING THF POOR, | and hoping to be employed aguin on the return of a- 
; 4 - | nother season. 

. a Your Board of Directors have to present to youtheir| The House has been kept open, a3 usual, as an Asy- 
| / annual accounts, and a statement of their transactions | lum for lost children, and during the year there has 
e for the past year. They opened their house for the de- 
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livery of work to poor women cn the 20th day of Janua- 
ry last; and the severity of the winter had the effect of 
bringing a greater number of applicants for work than 
usual. The Board met their wishes as far as was in 
their power, and work was supplied to 1137 individuals 
and families. The consequence of this free delivery of 
work to the Poor, has occasioned a large accumulation 
of goods, and it has unfortunately happened that we 
have experienced greater difficulties this season than we 
have before known in disposing of them; in addition to 
which we had a considerable quantity, at the com- 
mencement of the last year, remaining unsold in the 
hands of our correspondents. The demand for such 
goods as we have to sell is in this city very limited, and 
our shipping merchants are discouraged by the results 
of former shipments from making further purchases 


been a considerable number of inmates of this descrip- 
tion, all of whom have received the kind attention of the 
matron. 

The usual time for commencing our operations is at 
hand, and the new Board, will have to rely with confi- 
dence on the prompt support of the numerous friends 
of the institution, in order that its benefits may continue 
to be enjoyed by the poorand needy with as much ad- 
vantage as possible during the present season. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
By order of the Board, 

THOMAS ASTLEY, Chairman. 
Attest—Jonn B. Fxison, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 12th, 1830. 

The Provident wraety Pr Employing the Poor in account 
with Abraham Hilyard, Treasurer . 
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1829 DR. 
Oct. 7. To Cash paid—Amount borrowed, $1,000 00 








Dec. 3I. Do Domestic muslins, 5,478 16 
Do Making shirts, 2,624 87 
Do Thread, - - 143 27 
Do Matron, - - 120 00 
Do i. « : sae 
Do Collector, - - 70 00 
Do Rent, - . - 259 00 

Do House expenses and Sta- 
tionary, - - 60 67 

Do Serving notices, reports, 
and printing, —- 10 02 

Do Packing boxes, porter- 
age, and postage, 40 98 
Do Premiums of Insurance, 94 00 
Do Interest, - - 36 33 
$10,028 30 
CR. See 

Jan. 14, By Cash from R. Price, Mate Trea- 

surer, - . - - $1,836 70 
By Note, held by do 1,615 00 


March 2, By Cash borrowed, on Note issued 
for the use of the Co. 
Dec.51, By Cash received at sundry times 
from the sale of shirts, - 
By Cash received at sundry times, 
from the committee of superin- 
tendence, - - - 225 00 
By Cash, a donation, : - 5 00 
By Cash, subscription of members, 720 70 
Balance due the Treasurer, 105 65 


os 


$10,028 30 


Estimate of the Property of the Provident Society, viz: 

Amount of goods shipped on account of the 
Society, to various places, the accounts 
of sales of which, have not been received, 
invoiced at 

In consequence of a reduction in the price 
of the materials of which the above goods 
are made, &c. there will probably be a 


loss of 25 percent.upon the price at which 
they are charged, 


1,000 00 
4,520 25 





$8305 15 


Remittances received on account of sales, 


Probable amount yet to be received on ac- 
count of shipments, 
Note in Treasurer’s hands, 


$4428 37 
1500 00 


$5928 37 
Sundry debts due to the Treasurer and in- 


dividuals, about 1000 00 
Estimated amount of funds that will be appli- 
cable to future transactions, $4928 37 
THOMAS ASTLEY, 
ANTHONY M. BUCKLEY, 
Committee of Accounts. 
Offiéers and Directors for the ensuing year, viz: 
President—Ricut Rev. Dr. Wurtz. 
Vice- Presidents. 
Arrxanper Hewry, | Roserts Vavx, 
easurer—ROBERT Earp. 
Secretary—Joun C. LowBer. 


Directors. 
Thomas Astley, Abraham Hilyard, 
Jacob Dunton, Thomas Fassitt, 


Philip Garrett, 
Berf§amin Tucker, 
Ambrose White, 
John R. Neff, 


Isaac Lawrence, 
A. M. Buckley, 
Samuel Grant, 

Samuel Sellers, 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S REPORT OF THE MILITIA. 


John B. Ellison, 





2076 78 


$6228 37 
1800 00 








ee 


Thomas Reeves, 
Richard Benson, 
Elliot Cresson, 
Alexander Symington, 
Samuel Mason, Jr. 
Samuel Bispham. 


Charles Bird, 
Solomon Allen, 
Frederick Erringer, 
Thomas Zell, 
William H. Richards, 





ADJUTANT GENERAL’S REPORT 
FOR THE YEAR 1829. 


Adjutant General's Office, 
Harrisburg, February 13, 1830. 
His Excellency Gro: Wotr, 
Governor of l’ennsylvania. 

Srr—I have the honor of presenting my annual report 
of the strength of the militia, and a return of the arms 
and military property of the commonwealth, in the 
hands of volunteers, and deposited inthe different arse- 
nals. It has been delayed until this time, with a hope 
of making it more full and comprehensive. This has 
been prevented by not receiving the papers of the of- 
fice, in the hands of my predecessor, and by the failure 
of some of the brigade inspectors, to make their returns 
in a proper manner. 

The entire military force of the state, including militia 
and volunteers of every description, in the report of 
last year, was stated at 177,741. The report herewith 
presented, will show an increase of 1,201—the whole 
force now reported, being 179,842. It is probable, 
however, that the actual force is mach more, as the bri- 
gade inspectors, in many cases, have informed me that 
great difficulty occurred in getting correct returns from 
the captains of companies; commanders of volunteer 
corps, particularly, where the fines are the exclusive 
property of the company, have in many cases merely re- 
ported the number of men on parade, on the day of in- 
spection. 

In the amount of public arms in the brigades, a small 
diminution is visible in some articles, and an increase in 
others. Immediately after my appointment, I address- 
ed circulars to the different inspectors, requiring a re- 
turn of the public property, in their brigades. The re- 
plies in but few instances proved satisfactory. In jus- 
tice to them it must be said, however, that the brigade 
inspectors at present in commission, so far as I have 
been able to form an opinion from my intercourse with 
them, are intelligent and vigilant officers, and seem de- 
sirous to discharge their duties faithfully. All of them 
have laborious and important duties to perform, and 
some of them receive a very small compensation. In 
two cases where the brigades include a large extent of 
territory, and where the expenses are necessarily great, 
the whole salary does not amount to one hundred dol- 
lars, yet they would be compelled to consume much 
time, not strictly within their duty, if they were ordered 
to go frem house to house, in search of public property, 
which had been issued by their predecessors, without 
the necessary care in taking sufficient security. Sev- 
eral reports inform me that it is impossible, from the 
loose manner in which the business has been conducted 
by their predecessors, to know the exact amount of pub- 
lic property in their brigades, without a personal exam- 
ination. One states that a company is dissolved, the 
late brigade inspector neglected to take bonds, and the 
captain has become insolvent and refuses to return the 
arms. In such cases, I have given orders for their col- 
lection and their return to the nearest arsenal, and it is 
probable that the spring parades many will be collect- 
ed. Not having the papers of the office in my posses- 
sion, Iam unable to form a correct estimate of the pub- 
lic property which has been distributed, but judging 
from former returns, it must be much greater than is re- 
ported; since, on comparing the return of last year, with 
that of Adjutant General Carr, made February, 1822, 
it will be found that the number of muskets then report- 
ed was 14,322, leaving only 329 to have been distribut- 


' ed in seven years. 
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| Marca 
These facts are stated, and with much deference, to | New. Old. 
show the necessity of some regulation which will ensure | Common tents 1020 1140 
the preservation and the safe return of the public arms | wall tents and flies 120 480 
and other property distributed. Otherwise the event | aversacks 5181 1650 
of a war will find usas much unprepared for effectual | @anteens 2524 3940 
defence as if no expense had been incurred in arming} Gartouch boxes and belts 4166 2613 
and equipping the freemen of the commonwealth. The | Bayonet scabbards and belts - 5953 2613 
law of 1822, does provide “that before any arms and ac- Knapsacks 6720 2109 
coutrements are delivered to any volunteer company, | Sergeants belts 250 
sufficient security shall be given for the safe return and | do. swords % 
delivery of the same, in good order and condition upon | Artillery de 180 Inf. qual. 
the dissolution of the company, or whenever lawfully re- | tron camp kettles, 1055 
quired,” bat this provision having failed, the legislature | fron mess pans 394 1155 
may probably devise some more eflicient measure, in | Spades and shovels 20 160 
pointing out the precise character and amount of securi- | Brushes and wires 3050 
ty to he taken for the “safe return and delivery.” Pick axes 50 
The keeper of the arsenal at Philadelphia, informs! gorew wipers and drivers 2620 
me, that by a regulation of the city authorities it has be-| putiet ladels, 40 
come necessary to pave a portion of the streeton which | qo5 pouches 940 
the public property js erected, and that a tax of the cor-) Tomahawk scabbards 5 
poration has been assessed upon the bu:lding within the Kegs musket balls, 7 
last year. There are no funds at my disposal for this}! go puckshot 3 


purpose, and if there were, | should hesitate to appro- | pouches and horns 


924 old&new. 


priate them until the legislature should decide the jus-| single horns 160 
tice of paying a tax upon property which has been e- | Mallets 474 
recied at great expense by the commonwealth, princi- | wuockets and bayonets repaired 1024 
pally for the safety and cunvenience of the city of Phil- | Old muskets about [200 condemned] 1500 
adelphia. | Axe slings 20 
I have the honor to be, Saws 7 
Your excellency’s obed’t. servt. Tar buckets 6 
SIMON CAMERON, Lanthorns 18 


Adjutant General of Pennsylvania. 





| 
| Nore —Some of the muskets, rifles and cavalry e- 
_ quipments, quoted as being in the Philadelphia arsen- 


Return of the ordnance, camp equipage and military | 9\ haye been issued on the requisition of brigade in- 


stores, the property of the commonwealth of Pennsylva- | 


| spectors subsequent to their reports, and are therefore 


nia, deposited in the arsenals at Philadelphia, Harris- | 1ed here. 


burg and Meadville. 
IN THE PHILADELPHIA ARSENAL. 


ITARRISBURG ARSENAL. 





New. Old. 
New. Old. | Two brass six pounders, carriages q Appro. to 
Cannon, brass 12 pounders and carriages, 2) | and equipments complete g Harr. artil 
<lo 9 do do 1\*  Muskets 1250 
do 6 do do if Rifles and accoutrements 230 
do 4 do do 3 | Wall’s patent rifles with flasks and belts 20 
do iron 6 & 9 pounders without carriages 9 7, Cavalry pistols and accoutrements 750 
Bricolls and slings 60 | Ditto sabres and belts 375 
Handspikes, i2| | Six pounders iron mounted 1° 
Lint and port firestocks, 22 | Field carriages 1 
Sponge buckets, : fi | Drag ropes 2 
Trail ropes and tube boxes, 12 | Muskets with bayonets, cleaned 256 
Scoopes and worms S do without bayonets or ramreds 40 
12 pound canister shot, . 20 do all deficient 835 
6 do do 20 ' Cartouch boxes and belts 261 
4 do do 3510 | Bayonet scabbards 450 
12 do cannon ball, 1300 | Musket flints 10,000 
9 do do 330 _ | Muskets unfinished and useless 100 
6 do do 1800 | Rifles deficient 53 
3 do do 60 ; Chargers 3 
6 and 12 pounders double headed shot 150 Wall and common tents 713 
12 pound strap shot 96 Tent poles 1851 18 
6 do do 187 do pins 6058 
4 do do 80 Knapsacks 1567 
1 do grape shot 870 Canteens 1054 
- do do 2300 Camp kettles .. 7a 
Boxes port fire 10 Stew pans 41 
Repeating swivels, 25 do covers A5 
do muskets 500 Axes 100 
N. Springfield muskets and bayonets 3126 Mattocks 30 + 
do rifles and accoutrements 820 Spades 32 
Cavalry sabres and belts 750 Mallets g 
do pistolsand accoutrements 1500 Axes 30 
Gun wipers 2835 There is also in this arsenal one pair of smiths bellows, 





*Used by first regiment of volunteer artillery. 
{Unfit for service. 


+Those with gunners belts, ramrods and sponges, are 
used by the regiment of artillery, and are in bad order. 


one old anvil, one vice, one large burnishing wheel, six 
pair smiths tongs, four bars of lead, said to weigh 1000 
lbs. nine cases grape shot and two hundred musket balls. 





*Unfit for service. +Wanting repairs. 
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MEADVILLE ARSENAL. | stuffs, F - - “ ’ 3,409 96 
New. Old. | 433 foreign hides, - - ° 1,848 81 
Muskets complete 1259 | Land carriage and freights by water, ° 933 00 
Rifles do. and accoutrements 250 42,196 bushels stong coal, . c - 2,109 80 
Cavalry pistols:and do, 750 | 144 country hides, 960 calfand sheep skins, 550 75 
do swords 375 | 175 barrels salt,  -  - . 481 44 
Muskets wanting repair 202 | 27,337 pounds pork, ° ° - 888 58 
do not worth repairing 380 6 |_- 5,000 bacon, - - - 280 10 
Ball and buckshot, 1300 pounds 8,326 lard, . - - 445 26 
Lead in boxes, 819 pounds 4,797 butter, - - ° 366 00 
One keg fixed ammunition—powder damp | 2565 tallow; : 199 14 
Canister shot 100 pounds 12 head beef cattle, : - 252 98 
Cannon ball six pounds 100 1,459 bushels wheat, 2 . 1,179 32 
do — four pounds 120 | 1,850 “70 ’ ': - 776 03 
Rounds of canister shot 64 | 6,342 corn, " ‘ 2,814 11 
do without powder 20 172 barley, 7 " ° 935 15 
s, bad qualit 
Axes, bad quality, 477 250 flaxseed, - 150 76 


One broad axe, 


1,924 oats, - - - 462 37 
| - «. 

| Amount of sundry country produce too te- 

{ 





Bayonets 200 ' , 
Musket stocks in the rough 100 dious to mention, 7 #. 664 10 
Cannon rammers 2 | Amount paid for land clearing and ploughing, 145 86 
Camp kettles iron 190 Amount of postage and subscription to news- 

do tin 60 papers, : 7 : 102 00 
Tin pans 41 sncinlt 
Cartouch boxes 15 Total, $88,946 45 
Boxes of flints 1 It is to be observed, that all articles and merchandise 
Cartouch boxes out of repair 27 ~—| which we have purchased to sell again, as well as any 
Bayonet scabbards do , 6 | produce of our farming or manufacturing departments, 

There is also in this arsenal, the property of the com- | are not included in the above statement. 

monwealth, one ten plate stove, the iron and wheels of , FREDERICK RAPP. 
one carriage, a hoisting tackle, a well bucket and thirty AE IE 
bushels charcoal. LEHIGHTON. 


SIMON CAMERON, Adjt. Gen. 

Adjutant General’s Office | Extract of a letter form a correspondent of the Lehigh 
Harrisburg, Feb. 13,1830. yf f Pie f 8 

———— | For many years I have been acquainted with the coun- 

EXPENDITURES OF THE ECONOMY ESTAB- | try bordering upon the Lehigh river from the Gp to 

LISHMENT. | the landing, or Lausanne, as it isnowcslled. Ihave al- 

From the Western Argus. | 


} 





| ways admired the romantic scenery which is every 
Messrs. Henny:—Having at various times been urged , where presented in the course of this distance, and a- 
by some of my friends, to furnish a statement of the ex- | gree with some of your correspondents, that when con- 
penditures of the Economy establishment for one year, | trasted with the late improvements of the Lehigh, is 
1 have at last yielded to their desire, and hope it will not | rendered more interesting. 
be unpleasant to any good citizen, who feels an interest | The Lehigh Gap, is certainly a very romantic spot, 
in the welfare of our country, to know the extent of bu- | but the situation of Lehighton, for a village or town, is 
siness carried on in one corner of Beayer county, and | not excelled by any other place north of the Blue Moun- 
to get an idea of the inducement offered to the Farmers | tain; and | am_ not a little surprised, that in noticing, 
and Wool-growers, in the said establishment, and by the | through the Pioneer, the different places and villages, 
same people who are charged, by the unintelligent part | along the Lehigh, this place has been invariably over- 
of the community, with housing up the treasures of the _ boked. ; 
country, without expending any thing in return.—| Mauch Chunk seems by nature designed fora place 
Those who have entertained, or do now entertain such | of business, but as there is not sufficient room, owing to 
ideas, will find a good opportunity to ascertain the cor- | the approach of the mountains to the Lehigh, for a town 
rectness of their opinions by perusing the following ac- | of much size,the business of the place will most likely be 


count. ‘confined pretty much tothe shipment of coal. The 
Statement of the articles purchased by the Economy So- | Landing, or Lausanne, is tess confined than Mauch 
ciety, during the year 1829. | Chunk, and it is probable, from its location being at the 

173,276 feet pine and oak boards, - $1,101 60 | head of the navigation, and at the commencement of the 
903,000 pine and oak shingles, - . 554 20 | turnpike road, leading to the Susquehanna, that it will 
238 saw logs, 354 12 | ina short time become a place of deposit for merchan- 
65,369 pounds iron casting for machinery, &c. 2,110 37 | dize and produce, destined to and from the upper coun- 
Amount of brass castings and sheet copper 207 36 try. The Nesquelioning creek, empties into the Le- 
11,664 lbs. cut and hammered nails, : 903 58 | high at this place, and will tend much to bring it for- 
Amount of sheet, bar iron and steel, - 1,510 50 | ward and render it a place of business, as from the ex- 
2 copper dye kettles and 7 iron stoves, - 403 12 | tensive water power, which this stream affords, manu- 
Amount of wool&cotton machinery, cards,&c, 4,700 40 | factories can be established at comparatively a very 
Amount of hardware, ironmongery, glass, : | small expense; but summing up the advantages of eith- 
paints, medicine, plaster paris, books | er of these places for a flourishing country town, they 

and stationary, - - - 3,667 40 | will not compare with Lehighton, In fact there are few 
Sweet and sperm. oil, coffee, dry goods, &c, 3,721 95 | places to be found any where more cligible or more de~ 
Music, musical instruments and paintings, 682 62 | lightfully situated, for a country village, than the latter. 
135,688 lbs assorted wool, - - 39,017 4 | It is just far enough from the Coal Landing at Mauch 
2,247 lambs’ do - - - 587 69 | Chunk, to keep clear of the dust—the situation is open 
265 bales cotton, - : - 11,482 46 | and free—the ground plot of the town is laid out upon 
3,877 lbs flax, . 294 02 | an elevated piece of table Jand-—the lots are large af- 


Indigo, madder, logwood, and other dye | fording an extensive garden and yard to cach dwelling 
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—the view from the town, although not extensive, is 
beautiful. It commands a prospect of the River and ca- 
nal—the valley in which the town of Weiss Port is lo- 
cated—the Blue mountain in the distance and a near- 
er view of the Mahoning mountain and Lehigh Hills.— 
The Mahoning creek flows at the foot of the Mahoning 
mountain, and empties into the Lehigh within halfa mile 
of the village. Along this stream manufactories of va- 
rious kinds might be placed with great advantage.— 
Within half a mile of the village there has been discov- 
ered a mineral spring, the waters of which have proved 
highly beneficial in many cases of disease and debility. 
Extensive boarding houses might be} erected in the vil- 
lage,with almost acertain prospect of remuneration, as in 
the resort of citizens to the'coal mines on theLehigh, Le- 
highton, Lam persuaded, from its delightful situation, 
pleasant walks and unconfined atmosphere would at- 
tract hundreds to it to spendthe summer months. The 
valley extending from Lehighton up the Mahoning 
creek embraces a fine scope of arable land which by 
proper attention of the husbandman would always yield 
a supply of marketing for the village,such as fruits, veg- 
itable &c. and for which the farmer would at all times 
receive a fair compensation. 

In short Lehighton possesses almost every advantage 
to cause a rapid increase of its population, andI have no 
doubt when its various advantages are fully made known 
to the public, an increase will immediately commence 
and that in a few years more it will become an extensive 
and flourishing town.—Lehigh Pioneer. 


A eommon OBSERVER. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


A writer over the signature *‘Hamilton” on the sub- 
ject of imprisonment for debt, presents the following 
statement— 

“The number of persons imprisoned in the debtor’s 
apartment in this city from June 6, 1029, until February 
24, 1830, was 817, of whom there were 

30 whose debts were below 1 dollar. 
233 above 1 and below 5 dollars. 
174 above 5 and below 10 dollars. 
140 above 10 and below 20 dollars. 
142 above 20 and below 100 dollars. 
98 above 100 dollars. 


817 
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At a semi-annual meeting of the Stockholders of the 


late Bank of the United States, held at the banking 
house of Stephen Girard, Esq., March 1, 1850, Tuomas 


P. Core, was appointed Chairmrn; and Jenmian War- 
pER, Secretary. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the stockholders be 


given to ‘the surviving Trustees for their faithful and 
judicious administration of the interests committed to 
their charge by the deed of trust of 2d March, 1811; and 
that, in token of the approbation of the Stockholders, 
there be presented to each of the said Trustees, the sum 


of 500 dollars, or a piece of plate of that value, with a 
suitable inscription. 


Resolved, That Thomas P. Cope, Thomas Biddle, 


James Lloyd and Richard Willing, be a Committee to 
carry the foregoing resolution into effect: and that there 
be appropriated to that purpose, from the contingent 
fund, and placed at the disposal of the Committee, the 
sum of six thousand dollars. 


Tuomas P. Corr, Chairman. 
Attest—Jeremiah Warder, Secretary. 





It is stated in Dr. Mease’s Picture of Philadelphia, 
that the occurrence ofa fire in Sansom street, in 1803, 
first led to the idea of the use of leather hose, to convey 
water to the engines. We have before us, a communi- 
cation made to the public authorities of the city, by a 
Mr. Varle,a Frenchman, who suggested that plan soon 
after the burning of the German Church in Fourth st. 
which took place in December 1794. His suggestion 
was to have engines capable of containing a large quan- 
tity of water, to be supplied by twelve leather ‘conduct- 
ors or pipes,’ which could be extended to amy length, by 
uniting the pipes by brass screws, attached to their ex- 
tremities, These pipes were to be fastened to the street 
pumps, and the water conveyed in a constant stream. 

Morning Journal. 

Notwithstanding the above, the fire referred to, gave 
rise to the present eXtensive supply of water by means 
of hose; and we have reason to believe that the individ- 
uals named, were unacquainted with the proposals men- 
tioned in the above article, and are therefore entitled to 


the credit as much as if the plan had originated with 
them. ‘ 





The following gentlemen were on Monday last, March 


Of 252 of these unfortunate people, the debts were | 8th, elected members of the Board of Health for the en- 


$663 and the costs $448. 

Of 64 the debts $58 and costs $120! 

That this state of things calls for a remedy, will not 
be questioned. The Massachusetts law is a remedy 
plain, simple, and effectual, as to the most grievous 
portion of the evil; and itis to be hoped it will be ap- 
plied without delay. 

It is highly probable that such a law would consider- 
ably diminish the poor rates. The 263 persons above 
referred to, whose debts are below 5 dollars, are of the 
class who depend wholly for their own support, and 
that of their families, on their labour. Their extreme 
poverty precludes the idea of their being able to make 
any provision for their families during their imprison- 
ment—and the consequence is, that support in the in- 
terim devolves on the overseers of the poor.” 





Died, at Lancaster on Monday, in the 77th year of his 


age, Brigadier General Jeremiah Mosher, one of the few | 


remaining veterans of the revolution, He served under 
Arnold in the attempt to storm Quebec; where, as one 
of the forlorn hope, he penetrated the works, in what 
was called the lower town, with seven companions, who 
were all killed or severely wounded—sergeant Mosher 
was among the latter, and remained a prisoner until ex- 
changed; when he joined his regiment, and served du- 


ring the remainder of the war and then retired covered 
with honourable wourtds. 


| 


suing year: 

By. the Select and Common Councils. 
Michael E. Israel Dr. Sharpless 
Joseph Worrell Morris Smith 
Thomas Phipps W. A. Peddle. 

By the Commissioners of the Northern Liberties. 

William Binder, | George Gorgas. 

By the Commissioners of Southwark. 
William G. Alexander. 


By the Commissioners of Moyamensing. 
R. L. Lougheaa. 


By the Commissioners of Spring Garden. 
Charles Souder. f Spring 
OFrricens OF THE Boanp. 


Joseph Worrell, President. 
Michael E. Israel, Seerelary. 
George Gorgas, T'reasurer . 





The weather for the past week has been pleasant, 


| with the exception of one or two days of high wind. 
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